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See for 
Yourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to luok forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked*. 


ON THE BOARDS 


HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS (Sept. 117) Al 
Jolson blows into town, after ten years’ 
absence, with a smash hit, bringing 
Martha Raye and Jack Whiting in a giddy 
romp involving a Lone (radio) Rider, 
cowboys, bandits, Catherine Littlefield’s 
choreography and Raoul Péne Du Bois’ 
costumes and scenery. 


JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 18) Elmer 
Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, 
redeemed by Helen Craig’s silent but 
glowing performance. 


BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER (Oct. 1) 
Ed Wynn, more the Perfect Fool than 
ever, is producer, star, fun-maker and 
master of ceremonies of a mediocre show 
made hilarious by his continuous, be- 
nignant presence, 


IT HAPPENS ON ICE (Oct. 10) Hedi 
Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, the Caley Sisters, 
LeVerne, flash brilliantly in a super- 
production combining ballet and exhibi- 

* tion skating. Ice-choreography by Cather- 
ine Littlefield on a huge stage de signed by 
Norman Bel Geddes. Joe 
some original gadgets. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT (Oct. 17) celebrates a 
48th birthday with a giddy and spirited 
revival directed by Joshua Logan, with 
José Ferrer in high fettle playing the lead. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
Oct. 18) Ernest Truex and Jean Dixon 
struggle, not too successfully, to make 
this year’s Kaufman and Hart comedy 
tbout city folk in a country house, entet 
tainment, 


CABIN IN THE SKY (Oct. 25) Ethel 
Waters turns a musical fantasy into a 
minor miracle of warmth, gaiety and high 
spirits. She is aided and abetted by 
Katherine Dunham and her dancers, the 
Johnson singers, and an outstanding all- 

egro cast. Staged by George Balan- 
chine to Vernon Duke's music. 


Cook injects | 








When writing toa 


Announcing a 


Gala Issue! 


THEATRE ARTS 
25TH ANNIVERSARY 


February - 1941 


*® Ronent Suenwooep on the playwright and the 
world in which he lives. 


* Joun Mason Brown on Theatre Tomorrow — A 
prophecy based on the record of the past 25 years. 


* Ronent Epmonn Jones on Light and Shadow 
behind the footlights. 


* Asmtry Dukes: Journey through Theatre — con- 
tinuing an exciting résumé of theatre life in England and 


on the continent. 
% VALENTINA on Costume, in life and in the theatre. 


% Designen’s Portrowie Kight of the leading 


scene designers contribute their favorite designs. 


*% Ipeat Rerentonies — selected and cast by leading 

playwrights, actors, producers and critics. These include: 
Eugene O’ Neill 
Alfred Lunt 


Lynn Fontanne 


Elmer Rice 
Irwin Shaw 
William A. Brady 
William Sarovan 
Rachel Crothers 


Laurence Olivier 
Vinton Freedley 
and many others 


*% TaHeatre Ants: SpotTiiGcnts — a quarter-century 


calendar of the World Theatre. 

* Rosamonnp Givens Broadway in Review: plus all 
the regular features 

and 


% 4 ILLUSTRATIONS 

These are the highlights of an issue which will be the big- 
the best and the most beautiful that THeaTtrRe Arts 
has ever published — an issue which no theatre- 
minded person can afford to miss. 


THEATRE ARTS 


25TH ANNIVERSARY ISSUE IN 


February 


Other Anniversary Features and Special 
Issues Throughout the Year. Subscribe Now. 


gest, 


dverlisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 











need FOUNDATIONS 
by MAIDEN FORM 


Wardrobe sap ay Victoria y | 
Reilly Tells her Girls in 
. yi 


“PANAMA HATTIE” 





“Her figure is the greater part of any show- 


girl's fortune,” says Miss Reilly, “‘so | ad- 
vise my girls to preserve their lovely figure- 
lines with foundations designed to suit 
their individual needs. Therefore | recom- 
mend foundations by Maiden Form!” 

It is because they are individually created 
for different figure-types that Maiden 
Form’s brassieres, girdles and *‘‘Once- 
Overs” (one-piece foundations) mould fig- 
ures so effectively. 

Select the style designed for your par- 
ticular proportions—and you Il realize why 
Miss Reilly advises Maiden Form’s crea- 
tions for figure-glorification and for figure- 
preservation. You'll make yours a “hit- 


show figure,” too! 
: ( 
<2 *"Inter-Lude” brassiere with adjust- 
x a able back and adjustable shoulder 
straps fits to a fraction of an inch and 
a | ives lovely classic rounded lines— 
/ 1.00 and $1.50; shownwith*”“Curtsy” 
j two-way-stretch pantie gre No. 
\,1323 (regular girdle No. 1303) $1.00 






| 


*"Once-Over” with *”Allegro” 
brassiere top for smart “‘outlift” 
as well as “uplift,” lengthened 
torso and slimmer hips, all in one 
smooth piece—$5.00 and $7.50 
Send for free Foundation Style 
Booklet TA: Maiden Form Bras- 
siere Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 


d Rose wa WM triidery 
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| See for Yourself continued 
*PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) musical com- 


with Cole Porter score. Cast includes 
Ethel Merman, Betty Hutton, Arthur 
Treacher and James Dunn. Dances by 
Robert Alton; Raoul Péne Du Bois décor; 
Edgar MacGregor, direction. B. G De 
Sylva, producer. 


*TWELFTH NIGHT (Nov. 19) with Helen 
Hayes as Viola and Maurice Evans as 
Malvolio. Scenery and costumes by 
Stewart Chaney. Staging, Margaret Web- 
ster. Producers, Theatre Guild and Gilbert 
Miller. 


*HORSE FEVER (Nov. 20) farce by Eugene 
Conrad and Zac and Ruby Gabel. Staging, 
Milton Stiefel; producer, Alex Yokel. 


THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26), by 
Emlyn Williams, with Ethel Barrymore, 
Edmond Breon, Richard Waring and 
Thelma Schnee in the cast. Staged and 
produced by Herman Shumlin. 


DELICATE STORY (Dec. 4) by Ferenc 
Molnar, with Edna Best and Jay Fassett 
in the cast. Staging by Gilbert Miller, 
co-producer with Vinton Freedley. 


MUM'S THE WORD (Dec. 5) Jimmy 
Savo's one-man show, with Arthur Elmer 
as between-scenes ‘informal interlocutor’. 
Produced by Jimmy Savo. 


EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF (Dec. 9g) 
farce-comedy by Milton Lazarus, with 
Lee Tracy as the lead. Staging, Arthur 
Ripley, co-producer with Arthur Hutch- 
inson. 


and Looking Backward 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 
Victor Moore in top form, William Gaxton | 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her most | 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s show 
to Irving Berlin music riots happily 
through a sufficiently fictitious New Or- 
leans. 

SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Dine- 
hart in a four-authored farce imported 

from Hollywood. 

LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1939) 
Clarence Day's beguiling book turned 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Russel 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who acts 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
(Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Hart’s | 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wooll- 
cott, as performed by Monty Woolley 
supported by a giddy cast, provides a | 
riotous evening in the theatre. 
NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938) | 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson’s 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment. 

TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033), sordid 
details of life among Georgia crackers, 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


*QUIET, PLEASE! (Nov. 8-27) 





DUBARRY WAS A LADY (Dec. 6, 10939-Nov. 


23, 1940) 
*SUZANNA AND THE ELDERS (Oct. 20- Nov. 23) 
*GLAMOUR PREFERRED (Nov. 15-23) 
KIND LADY (Sept. g—Nov. 30) 
*BEVERLY HILLS (Nov. 7-30) 
BLIND ALLEY (Oct. 15—Dec. 7) 
FLEDGLING (Nov. 27—Dec. 7) 
ROMANTIC MR. DICKENS (Dec. 2-7) 
EVERY MAN FOR HIMSELF (Dec. 9-11) 





BIG WHITE FOG (Oct. 22—Dec. 14) 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


edy by B. G. De Sylva and Herbert Fields, | 
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LOOKING FORWARD 
RETREAT TO PLEASURE, by bell 
Shaw. Group Theatre production ¥ 
staging by Harold Clurman and scenery 
Donald Oenslager. : 


CUE FOR PASSION, by Edward Chorog 
and H. S. Kraft. Staged by Otten 
Preminger. Producers: Richard 
and Richard Myers. 


THE OLD FOOLISHNESS, a comedy 
Paul Vincent Carroll. Staging, 
Crothers; scenery, Donald Oecen 
producer, John Golden. 


ALL IN FUN, a revue with Bill Robj 
Irene Sharaff costumes, and staging 
John Murray Anderson. Producers; 
Baker and Leonard Sillman. 


OLD ACQUAINTANCE, a comedy 
John Van Druten, with Jane Cowl 
Peggy Wood. Staging, Auriol Lee; sceng 
Richard Whorf. Pootinnce, Dwight 
Wiman. 

PAL JOEY, an intimate musical ‘ 

with book by John O’Hara, songs 

Richard Rodgers and Lorenz Hart, sy 

ery by Jo Mielziner, and dances} 

Robert Alton. Staged and produced} 

George Abbott. 


MEET THE PEOPLE, a topical re 
from Los Angeles staged and produced! 
the Hollywood Theatre Alliance. 


MY SISTER EILEEN, the Ruth Mck& 
ney novel dramatized by Jerome @ 
dorov and Joseph A. Fields. Cast incl 
Shirley Booth and Morris Carnové 
Staging, George S. Kaufman; prodw 
Max Gordon. 


OUT WEST IT’S DIFFERENT, a com 
by Sam and Bella Spewack, staged 
Sam [Levene and Sam_ Spewack, § 
scenery by Donald O6censlager. ¥ 
Gordon, producer. 


FLIGHT TO THE WEST, by Elmer & 
with Betty Field and Arnold Mos 
the cast. Scenery, Jo Mielziner; stage 
Elmer Rice. Producer: Playwrights ¢ 


THE LADY WHO CAME TO STAY, 
R. E. Spencer novel dramatized by 
neth White, with scenery by Dow 
Oenslager. Staged and _ produced 
Guthrie McClintic. 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, by Jos 
O. Kesselring, with Boris Karloff @ 
Josephine Hull. Producers: Howard Lis 
say and Russel M. Crouse. 


| LADY IN THE DARK, Moss Hart, Kf 


Weill, Ira Gershwin’ musical, © 
Gertrude Lawrence and Bert Ly@ 
Staged by Moss Hart and Hassard Sha 
Producer, Sam H. Harris. 





Your 1940 Issues of 


THEATRE ARTS _ 


in 2 volumes, with index, $5.00 


Send us your copies before Jona 
10th. We will supply the Decembe 
1940 issue free. Missing 1940 numbet 
supplied at 35 cents pew § i 


If you have other complete years they 
can also be bound at this time at $5. 
per year. We will quote prices 
missing numbers. 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 East 49th Street New York, N. 
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To THEATRE ARTS: Greetings 
| 25TH ANNIVERSARY 


| ALLARDYCE NICOLL 
| WALTER PRICHARD EATON 
HARLEY GRANVILLE-BARKER 
THEODORE KOMISARJEVSKY 
STANLEY Mc CANDLESS 
GLADYS K. CONAWAY 
FRIEDRICH JESSNER 
OTTO L. PREMINGER 
DONALD OENSLAGER 
CONSTANCE WELCH 
FRANK McMULLAN 
ARTHUR WILMURT 
GEORGE IZENOUR 
EDWARD €. COLE 
ARTHUR SIRCOM 
FRANK BEVAN 
ELEMER NAGY 
FRANZ RAPP 
BOYD SMITH 

















ROVINCETOWN 
THEATRE 


Studio of Drama 
| || Director, REGINALD GOODE 


learn? ACTING 


Where the Untalented Are Rejected 


Reginald Goode Theatre 
Clinton Hollow, New York 


(Two Hours from Broedway ) 


EIGHTH SEASON SUMMER STOCK 


|} 15 Weeks—15 Plays 
; June 2—Sept. 15 
The only theatre in America where a 


: Broadway success is produced every 
rt, week with all the leading parts played 
inces | , . 
luced| by STUDENTS. Unique opportunity 


for acquiring practical acting experience 
under Professional Direction. 











al rey ELMER RICE 

duced! Sponsored by Leading Producers 

vel ~ The Department of Drama of Yale University 
neg eaenens sas ARTS OF THE THEATRE 


incl’ 1! Registrar, Reginald Goode Theatre 


rnové 


rodue SALT POINT, NEW YORK 16TH ANNIVERSARY 


( Mailing Address ) 
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MANHATTAN |] THE CAPE THEATRE JASPER 
rer Ki 1 Cape May, New Jersey 
_ ‘I! DEETER 
stage ta Te () OnY Opens June 21, 1941 3rd Season 
thts f An Apprentice Group is Associated 
AY Ogunquit, Maine with the Professional Company WILL CONDUCT A 
AY,f ——— ‘E TO GO TO GET STARTED SUMMER SCHOOL 
by mae saa , — are nse a , Courses in Various Theatre Arts | OF ACTING 
Don : “ MICROPHONE Opportunity to act in Apprentice and Professional 
ced BROADW AY HOLLYWOOD |! ‘RO ~ NE Productions before Telent Scouts, Producers, 
Fifteenth Season . isis eeks Agents, Public. July 7- August 16, 1941 
_ SUEY and AUGUS: A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
Jose 2 THEATRES OPERATING NIGHTLY Booch P2 habit | Add 
off g COLONY THEATRE ee wm ress: 
rd Lis OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir. Hedecrew Thantes 
Address till March 20 
J T 
+ A JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IS YOUR BEST BET THE CAPE THEATRE C May, N. J. School Commi Chai 
: Tae Cotony THeatre is devoted entirely to the Address Merch 20-June 5 
w work of the J ior M bers of the Colony who | Mo n Pa. 
Lye vt jaaialinen, sieneatianeae rerardc: -out in the tech- 507 Fifth Avenue New York City vie od 
d Sha nique of the Stace, Screen and R —_ ne 
% Members appear every week in complete produc- eae SS aun 
tions of Mod d classic plays. The CoLony 
= ATRE  s ‘suetational staff and a well- 
known Broadway Director. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest ee — 
i and training, th are invited to play with the a 
: imams oe army Bone Company at the T H E J U | L L | A R D A va ilable 
| OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE { 
i where, annually, a season of New York er S S H OO L Oo F M U S | a SEA SON 1941 2 
3 is presented with the best acting talent of the 
é Americ theatre. So of the famous artists . -_ * . . 
$ 3 whe Save agpesvell at ‘the Oct nourT PLayHoust includes IRECTOR with wide and varied 
oO are experience in both oe = 
MAUDE ADAMS GRACE GEORGE acting in Little Theatres and on the 
nualy ETHEL penaionsene LAURETTE TAYLOR JUILLIARD GRADUATE SCHOOL professional stage. Now engaged in 
| MARGARET ANGLIN FRANCES STARR : : 
— CORNELIA one SKINNER EDWARD EVERETT HORTON INSTITUTE OF MUSICAL ART directing second season with well 
MOCK RUTH GORDON FLORENCE REED known Little Theatre in city of 
MADGE EVANS GLASS MONTGOMERY or : , 
B | mancato cruimome © CLENDA PARRELL JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL Meneee. Bese > wok wih we 
: they TULLIO CARMINATI CLIFTON WEBB established theatre in larger city if 
5. ARTHUR TREACHER VILMA & BUDDY EBSEN ' possible. Reasonable requirements as 
Lanny ROSS SINCLAIR LEWIS Kindly abenmernnaee to salary. Address communications to 
A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the in which you . Box 34, TueaTre Arts. 
Colony may be obtained from 
WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 130 CLAREMONT AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
N 254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 
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Schost and Theatre eee continued 


BENDUKOV THEATRE STUDIO 


An ACTING GROUP is being formed for 
the purpose of presenting vital plays. 
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Applicants will please give, in writing, de- eee Ls eA 
7 . . | 4 4 ef ne , 
tailed information as to background. | EN bons # ashlee gee egos 
| "e <3 ponies gcte® AA 
3 $ , — » 
83 Perry Street, New York, N.Y. Telephone: WAtkins 9-8589 So Qo — 
out 
= El 
r As 
The Actors’ Worksho a ti Wr ze y! R 
C A2MAULC OTKS Oya me NEW SCHOOL Me 
ANDRIUS JILINSKY, Direct AS 
_— ERWIN PISCATOR, Director - 
© complete teining in octing complete training for professional theatre 
per eine ACTING DIRECTING STAGE DESIGN PLAYWRITING 
, . faculty includes: Stella Adler , Harold Burris-Meyer Barrett 
@ fully equipped stage, audi- H. Clark Ladislas Czettel Hanns Eisler Feder John W. 
torium and classrooms. Gassner Mordecai Gorelik Theresa Helburn Marian Rich M 
@ public performances by the studio theatre of professional actors affiliated with the Dramatic Workshop HI] 
students. under the direction of Erwin Piscator provides an unusual opportunity to students for 
real apprenticeship under professional conditions 
State approval of alertness credit for teachers opera ensemble playing: Erich Leinsdorf ~* Georg Szell + Josef Turnau 
330 East 56th Street, New York City spring term opens january 27, 1941 A: 
PLaze 8-0767 Applications now being accepted Auditions by appointment Gl 
66 West 12th Street ALgonquin 4—2585 New York City Sl 
FANNY BRADSHAW 
TRAINING THE SPEAKING VOICE ee eee ee 
STAGE * SCREEN * RADIO 
for Actors, Public Speakers, Teachers, Laymer Individual end Group Work ™ 
Many Students Now on Broadway TI 


to develop 


PROJECTION 
QUALITY 





New Term Begins 
February 3rd 


Private and Class Instruction 
Day and Evening 


RANGE 


Progress verified by recordings 
COlumbus 5-5834 


For Information: 


29 West 56th Street, New York 


* 
“The excellence of your pupils proves 
your teaching to be intelligent, thor- 
ough, and inspired.” 
Cornelia Otis Skinner 


THEATRE STUDIO 


58 West 57th Street, New York City 
Cl 5-7239 


Interview by appointment 




















THE | 
NEIGHBORHOOD | 
PLAYHOUSE | 
SCHOOL of the 
THEATRE 


offers two years’ 
intensive training 
in theatre technics 


Auditi. 


New York School 


) the Theatre 


Elizabeth B. Grimball, Director 
Professional Training for Actor, Stage & 
Technical Director, & Teacher 


Helen Gahagan and Melvyn Douglas say: “To 
every young person planning an actors career, we 
highly recommend as the best the excellent training 
given by Elizabeth Grimbal! in her New York 
School of the Theatre.’ 
Special Classes in Diction 
Complete & rehearsal courses for young professionals 


Register now for Spring Term 
COlumbus 5-2445 Auditions Now 





Catalogue on request by appointment 


16 West 46th Street, New York City 
Tel.: BRy 9-9766 

















THEATRE SCHOOL 
OF DRAMATIC ARTS 
NORMAN BRACE, Director 


Enroll now for Winter Courses 


STAGE, SCREEN, RADIO, SPEECH 
DAY OR EVENING CLASSES 


Th  d bie teraini 
3 





g under a faculty 
of professionals, prepares students for Teaching 
and Directing as well as for Acting. 
SATURDAY CLASSES FOR 
CHILDREN & HIGH SCHOOL STUDENTS 
Summer Theatre & Apprentice Group — July, 
Aug. — The Playhouse, Middiebury, Vt. 


For Catalogue address the Secretary, Room 605 


CARNEGIE HALL, N. Y. C. 





Telephone: Circle 5-6467 














119 West 57th St., New York City 
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Theatre 
Arts 


‘EDITH J. R. ISAACS, Editor 


Associate Editors: 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
MORTON EUSTIS 
ASHLEY DUKES, 
English Editor 


Managing Editor: 
HERMINE RICH ISAACS 


Assistant Editors: 
GEORGE BEISWANGER 
SUSAN TULLY 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 
40 EAST 49TH STREET 
NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


LONDON 


THEATRE ARTS 
2 LADBROKE ROAD, W, II 


THEATRE ARTS. Published monthly 
by Theatre Arts, Inc., at go East goth 
Street, New York, N. Y., U.S.A. Reen- 
tered as second-class matter, October 28, 
1939, at the post office at New York, N.Y., 
under the act of March 3, 1879. Addi- 
tional entry at Concord, N. H. Copyright, 
1940, by Theatre Arts, Inc. 

The editors are glad to receive manu- 
scripts, but they cannot assume re- 
sponsibility for their safety. Unsolicited 
manuscripts, unaccompanied by postage, 
cannot be returned. 


YEARLY: $3.50; FOREIGN: $4.<0. 
SINGLE COPY: 3s¢; BRITAIN 2 
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The World and the Theserve 2... 2 3, Se 
TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF RECORD 
AND PROPHECY — THOMAS PAINE 
Ring In the New. Broapway IN REVIEW . Rosamond Gilder gl! 
THE CORN IS GREEN-—-OLD ACQUAINTANCE — MY SISTER EILEEN — PAL 
JOEY — RETREAT TO PLEASURE — KING LEAR — OTHER NEW PLAYS 
Journey through Theatre Ashley Dukes 102 
Ill. BEFORE THE FIRST WORLD WAR 
Forward from 1940 
The Dwelling Place of Ww onder. 
Light and Shadow ; Robert Edmond Fones 131 
Designing for Life and Theatre . Valentina 139 
What Shall We Play ? REPERTORIES FOR A NATIONAL THEATRE : , 146 
LAURENCE OLIVIER — EUGENE O'NEILL — ELMER RICE — HAROLD CLUR- 
MAN —— AURIOL LEE — THORNTON WILDER — RICHARD WHORF ——~ WILLIAM 
SAROYAN —— WILLIAM A. BRADY ~~ RACHEL CROTHERS —— ARTHUR HOPKINS 
—— IRWIN SHAW 


The American Theatre 1916—1941 
HIGHLIGHTS OF A GLAMOROUS QUARTER-CENTURY 

The Teltutary TROND. ces se ee ee eee 
A CREDO FOR THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE Lynn Riggs 


Theatre Arts Bookshelf. . . . é peer 


ILLUSTRATIONS 
Gala Anniversary ‘Opening’. 


Fohn Mason Brown 113 
Robert E. Sherwood 120 


. Rosamond Gilder 155 


(Richard Whorf) Cover 


DRAWING 


Gertrude Lawrence in Lady in the Dark Frontispiece 
Films Here and Abroad: 
Louis Jouvet in Hételdu Nord . . . es ae 
George Bernard Shaw and Gabriel Pocdl. °°: Sa eee 
Major Barbara. scenes Nee a 88-89 
Marx Brothers in Go West . . , 6 Sie 
Peggy Wood and Jane Cowl in Old . fequaintance 0 ds se ee 
Gene Kelly and Shirley Paige in Pal Foey . . ve ee 
Ethel Barrymore and Richard Waring in The Corn Is Green. 111 
Flight to the West. scexe . + «| 6 le + 
Betty Field in Flight to the W. Mm. . . ee 
Scene Designers at their Best: 
Macbeth. vesicx Robert Edmond Fones 123 
Marco Millions. scene Lee Simonson 124 
The Dybbuk. scene . Aline Bernstein 125 
King Lear. vesicn Norman Bel Geddes 126 
Yellow Fack. vesicn Jo Mielziner 127 


_ Mordecai Gorelik 128 
. Boris Aronson 129 
. Donald Oenslager 130 


They Shall Not Die. vesiex 
The Time of Your Life. 
The Fabulous Invalid. 


DESIGN . 


DESIGN 


Costumes by Valentina. . .141-142 
Lynn Fontanne in There Shall Be No Night 
Katharine Hepburn in The Philadelphia Story 
Alfred Lunt and Richard Whorf in aaa 28 
Lily Pons in La Fille du Régiment . . . <a 
Former THEATRE ARTS Editors. . . ... . . . . «+ 184 


Costume Design 
Polonaise; Costumes for Two Bouquets. 
Conclave at Fenalon 
Lady in the Dark . 
Fonah and the Whale. 
Scene Designs for King Lear. 


Raoul Péne Du Bois 163 

. James Reynolds 164-165 
. Irene Sharaff 166 
|, << ae 
Antonin Heythum 172 








Sam H. Harris’ Three Hits 
GERTRUDE LAWRENCE 


IN 
A Musical Play 


LADY IN THE DARK 


by MOSS HART 


Music by KURT WEILL 
Lyrics by IRA GERSHWIN 
Production by HASSARD SHORT 


ALVIN THEATRE 


MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 
West 52nd Street 





GEORGE WASHINGTON 


StePT HERE 


by GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 
and MOSS HART 
WITH 
ERNEST JEAN DUDLEY 


TRUEX DIXON _ DIGGES 
LYCEUM THEATRE 


West 45th Street 
MATINEES WEDNESDAY and SATURDAY 


THE MAN WHO 
CAME TO DINNER 


by MOSS HART 
and GEORGE S. KAUFMAN 


WITH 


MONTY WOOLLEY 
MUSIC BOX THEATRE 


West 45th Street 








See for 


Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 


with a list of those that have closed since 


the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 
marked.* 


ON THE BOARDS 
HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS (Sept. 11) Al 


Jolson blows into town, after ten years’ 
absence, with a smash hit, bringing 
Martha Raye and Jack Whiting in a giddy 
romp involving a Lone (radio) Rider, 
cowboys, bandits, Catherine Littlefield’s 
choreography and Raoul Péne Du Bois’ 
costumes and scenery. 


JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 18) Elmer 
Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, 
redeemed by Helen Craig's silent but 
glowing performance. 

BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER (Oct. 1) 
Ed Wynn, more the Perfect Fool than 
ever, is producer, star, fun-maker and 
master of ceremonies of a mediocre show 
made hilarious by his continuous, be- 
nignant presence. 

IT HAPPENS ON ICE (Oct. 10) Hedi 
Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, the Caley Sisters, 











In New York 
The THEATRE GUILD 
& GILBERT MILLER present 
HELEN MAURICE 
HAYES © EVANS 
in WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE’S 
TWELFTH NIGHT 
| ST. JAMES; THEATRE, W. 447n 87 
EVES. 8:40, MATS. Wed., Thur., Sat. 2:4 











On Tour 
The THEATRE GUILD presents 
PHILIP BARRY’S comedy 
THE PHILADELPHIA STORY 


with KATHARINE HEPBUR) | 


The THEATRE GUILD in association 
with EDDIE DOWLING presents 
WILLIAM SAROYAN’S comedy 

THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


with 





EDDIE JULIE 
DOWLING °““¢ HAYDON 








The THEATRE GUILD presents 
the GILBERT MILLER production of 
LADIES IN RETIREMENT 

wih FLORA ROBSON 





The THEATRE GUILD presents 
PHILIP BARRY’S play with music 
LIBERTY JONES 

sith JOHN NANCY 
we" BEAL ““ COLEMAN 
“*Hellzapoppin'’ has become one of the | 
sights of New York, like Rockefeller Cen- 
& ter, the Empire te Building, Wall . 
Street, the Zoo and the Aquarium — the 


good features of which it naturally has 
incorporated.” Times, Dec. 22, 1940 














J 


OLSEN and JOHNSON’S Never Stoppin 


HELL1*POPPIN 


3rd Year 


WINTER GARDEN, Broadway & 50th St. 
Evenings : 8:30 
Evenings : $1.10-$3.30 (except Sat.) 


























LeVerne, flash brilliantly in a_ super- Matinees : Wed. & Sat. $1.10-$2.20 
MATINEES THURSDAY end SATURDAY production combining ballet and exhibi- - J. 
. | BALLET 








THE AMERICAN 
BALLET CARAVAN 
WISHES 
Theatre Arts Magazine 
a long and useful life 


LINCOLN KIRSTEIN, Director 
637 Madison Avenue, New York 
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BY ESME OF PARIS 


New perfume cologne 
reminiscent of the beauty 

of the ballet..exhilarating 
as a first night. For a 
charming balletomane. 5.00 
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“THANKS 


.»+ TO ALL THE 
NEW YORK CRITICS 
»»» TO ALL THE 


GREAT AUDIENCES 
THAT MADE 


‘HOLD ON TO 
YOUR HATS’ 


The Biggest Musical 
Comedy Hit on B’way” 


Al Jolson 


SHUBERT 
THEATRE 








“UNMISTAKABLY A HIT” 
— Life Magazine 


“BRILLIANT!” Watts, Her. Trib 


“TERRIFIC!” Coleman, Mirror 
“HILARIOUS!” Anderson, Journal 
“HOWLS!" Time Magazine 


“CRAZY FUN!" 
“A TRIUMPH!" 


CHARLEY'S AUNT 


By Brandon Thomas 
with JOSE FERRER Arthur Margetson 


Lockridge, Sun 


Whipple, World-Tele. 


“Enormously funny side splitting 
audience and I were in convulsions."’ 
Wm. Lyon Phelps 
CORT THEATRE, 48th Street, East of Broadway 
BRyant 9-0046 
EVES. 8:40, MATS. WED & SAT., 2:40 











“Smash Hit... Brings down the house!” 
LIFE Magazine 
“...@ marvelous time, thank you ... the ermine 


should cross the tracks sometime and meet the 
people." TIMES 


HOLLYWOOD THEATRE ALLIANCE presents 





“One socko number following another.” 


MIRROR 
“It will probably remain for many months to keep 
theatre-goers in happy spirits." ? EAGLE 


MANSFIELD Thee., W. 47th St. Cl 5-5357 
Eves. incl. Sunday at 8:30, 55c to $3.30 
Matinees WED. and SAT., 55¢ to $2.20 
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See for Yourself continued 


Norman Bel Geddes. Joe Cook injects 
some original gadgets. 


CHARLEY’'S AUNT (Oct. 17) celebrates a 
48th birthday with a giddy and spirited 
revival directed by Joshua Logan, with 

| José Ferrer in high fettle playing the lead. 

| GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 

(Oct. 18) Ernest Truex and Jean Dixon 

put their talents into full use to make 

this year’s Kaufman and Hart comedy, 
about city folk in a country house, enter- 
tainment. 


CABIN IN THE SKY (Oct. 25) Ethel 
Waters turns a musical fantasy into a 
minor miracle of warmth, gaiety and high 
spirits. She is aided and abetted by 
Katherine Dunham and her dancers, the 
Johnson singers, and an outstanding all- 
Negro cast. Staged by George Balan- 
chine to Vernon Duke's music. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) finds Ethel 
Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 
Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 
interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 
Robert Alton, décor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois — all under B. G. 
De Sylva’s magic wand. 





TWELFTH NIGHT (Nov. 19) Helen Hayes 
and Maurice Evans directed by Margaret 
Webster in a pleasing and decorative 
masque designed by Stewart Chaney for 
Shakespeare’s comedy. 


*THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26), by 
Emlyn Williams, with Ethel Barrymore, 
Edmond Breon, Richard Waring and 
Thelma Schnee in the cast. Staged and 
produced by Herman Shumlin 


*OLD ACQUAINTANCE (Dec. 23) comedy 
by John Van Druten, with Jane Cowl 
and Peggy Wood. Staging, Auriol Lee; 
scenery, Richard Whorf. Producer, Dwight 
Deere Wiman. 


*PAL JOEY (Dec. 25) musical comedy by 
John O'Hara, songs by Rodgers and 
Hart, scenery by Jo Mielziner, and dances 
by Robert Alton. Staged and produced by 
Ger rge Abbott. 


MEET THE PEOPLE (Dec. 25) topical 
revue from Los Angeles staged and pro- 
duced by the Hollywood Theatre Alliance. 


*MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26) the 
Ruth McKenney sketches dramatized by 
Jerome Chodorov and Joseph A. Fields 
and staged by George S. Kaufman. Cast 
includes Shirley Booth and Morris 
Carnovsky. Producer, Max Gordon. 


THE FLYING GERARDOS (Dec. 29) by 
Kenyon J. Nicholson and Charles Knox 
Robinson, with Florence Reed. Staged by 
Kenyon Nicholson; producer, Edward 
Choate. 


| FLIGHT TO THE WEST (Dec. 30) by 
| Elmer Rice, with Betty Field and Arnold 
| Moss in the cast. Scenery, Jo Mielziner; 
| staging, Elmer Rice. Producer, Play- 
wrights’ Company. 


FIRST STOP TO HEAVEN (Jan. 4) by 
Norman Rosten, with Alison Skipworth 
and Taylor Holmes in the cast. Staging, 
Robert Henderson; producer, Margaret 
Hewes. 


NO FOR AN ANSWER (Jan. 4) Marc 
Blitzstein opera, lighted by Howard Bay 
and staged by W. E. Watts. Sunday 
night experimental production sponsored 
by special committee. 


tion skating. Ice-choreography by Cather- | 
ine Littlefield on a huge stage designed by | 


SEASON 1940-1941 | 


The Playwrights’ Company 


MAXWELL ANDERSON - S. N. BEHRMAN 
ELMER RICE - ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


present 





The Playwrights’ Company 
and The Theatre Guild 


present 


RE LYNN 


ALFRED Y 
LUNT * FONTANNE 
ROBERT E. 7 


There Shall Be 
No Night” 


Transcontinental Tour 


Through May 














ELMER RICE’S 


FLIGHT TO 
THE WEST 


with 
BETTY FIELD - ARNOLD MOSS 


PAUL HERNRIED 
HUGH MARLOWE 


GUILD THEATRE 


West 52nd Street 


(IN NEW YORK) 














INA GLAIRE 


S. N. BEHRMAN’S 


The Talley Method 


with 


PHILIP MERIVALE 


Directed by Herman Shumlin 
HENRY MILLER’S THEATRE 
West 43rd Street 


( IN NEW YORK 
OPENING FEB. 3 
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See for Yourself continued 


SCANDIA COSMETIQUES — /itis"shiSt See's td 


and Robert Wallsten, with Pauline 
Stairway to Beauty 





Scenery by Lem Ayers. Staged by L 
EGYPTIAN ROSE! Greene, co-producer with James St 

















Powder ers. 
BAUME SUEDOIS NIGHT OF LOVE (Jan. 6) a musical 
Powder Base the Lili Hatvany plav, Tonight or WN, 
EAU MAUVE with score by Robert Stolz. St 
meee Savor ~All Barrie O’ Daniels; scenery, Watson 
‘ ratt. Producer, J. J. Shubert. 
CREME ROSE From formulae of 
The All-Purpose Cream Dr. Knut Backlund, famous Swedish Dermatologist : 

- and Looking Backward 











SAKS FIF’ } 'H AVENI IE LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) 
Victor Moore in top form, William 


Beverly Hills going strong, Vera Zorina at her 





New York City Chicago Detroit Miami Palm Beach graceful, De Sviva and Ryskind 
to Irving Berlin music riots ha 
- | through a sufficiently fictitious New 
— — | leans. a] 








| SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Din 
hart in a four-authored farce importgl 
from Hollywood. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 199 
| Clarence Day's beguiling book turng 

| into warm and hilarious comedy by Rus 
KATHARINE CORNELL | Crouse and Howard Lindsay who ag 

| Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie, 

THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNER 
GUTHRIE McCLINTIC (Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Hart 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wook 
cott, as performed by Monty Woollg 
supported by a giddy cast, provides; 
riotous evening in the theatre. 


NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 193 


1940 version of Olsen and Johnsony 
rowdy revue with stooge accompanimem 

nt a norman . “— . 
| TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1933), sordil * 

details of life among Georgia cracker 


now in seventh vear 
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“AN OUTSTANDING TRIUMPH 


VINTON FREEDERY | | “x:Suzaxns.smuees ie 


original musical comedy.''—Richard , ; 
MUM'S THE WORD (Dec. 5-7) 
Watts, Jr., Her.-Trib. ; 
HORSE FEVER (Nov. 20—Dec. 14) 


Announces 
1941 GEORGE ABBOTT presents *THE OLD FOOLISHNESS (Dec. 20-21) 
for . A New Musical Comedy *DELICATE STORY (Dec. 4-28) a 


*CUE FOR PASSION (Dec. 19-28) 
66 HH *ALL IN FUN (Dec. 27-28) 
THE LADY WHO CAME TO STAY (Jan. 2-3) 


*RETREAT TO PLEASURE (Dec. 17-Jan. 4) 


THEY ARE “ J O EY “RUTH AND PAUL DRAPER (Dec. 20-Jan. I 


LOOKING FORWARD 
Sek ty RARE HARA MR. AND MRS, NORTH, by Richard an 





A Comedy RODGERS & HART SONGS Frances Lockridge based on the Owe 

By Robert Wallsten mivivense seca || Saray as Ne 
; coe mare mac omunr | iene og atmo 

ARSENIC AND OLD LACE, by Josep 

and an uninhibited dancing chorus O. Kesselring, with Boris Karloff ant 


Dances directed by ROBERT ALTON Josephine Hull. Producers: Howard Liné 


A NEW MUSICAL PLAY esa “toed say and Russel M. Crouse. 


JO MIELZINER © JOHN KOENIG CRAZY WITH THE HEAT, revue = 

Broadcast Music Inc. songs, and Will 

bd Production Staged by GEORGE ABBOTT Howard and Luella Gear in the cas 
* | Scenery, Albert Johnson; staging, 


ward Clarke Lilley; Catherine Littlefiet 

dances. Producer, Kurt Kasznar. 
LADY IN THE DARK, Moss Hart, Kut 
BARRYMORE THEATRE Weill, Ira Gershwin musical, wit 


Gertrude Lawrence and Bert Lyteb 
47th St. W. of B’ Circle 6-0390 : ~ 
” oe " Staged by Moss Hart and Hassard Shortt 


Producer, Sam H. Harris. 


Evenings at 8:30 
Matinees Wednesday & Saturdey 2:30 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA 


NEW YORK CITY 
Circle 7-7150 
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NTER THEATRE * THE CREAM IN THE WELI 


Rockefeller Center Riggs, with Martha Sleeper, Myron 


See for Yourself continued 
.. by Lynn 


McCormick and Mary Morris in the 
cast. Sets by Jo Mielziner. Staged by 


Martin Gabel, co-producer with Carly 
Wharton. 


man, with Ina Claire. Staging, Herman 
Shumlin. Producer, Playwrights’ Co. 


LIBERTY JONES, a spectacle play bv 
Philip Barry with incidental music by 
Paul Bowles, décor by Raoul Péne Du 
Bois, and choreography by Lew Christen- 
sen. John Beal in the cast. Producer, 
Theatre Guild. 





THE TALLEY METHOD, by S. N. Behr- 


The Nation’s Reigning 
Comedy Hit 


Oscar Serlin presents Clarence Day's 


LIFE WITH 
FATHER 


Made into a play by 





“A production of sa en- 
chantments.”” 
—Atkinson, Times 


Sonja Henie & Arthur Wirtz 
present 


A Musical 
leetravaganza 


win JOE COOK 


Hedi Stenuf, LeVerne, Caley Sisters, 
Skippy Boxter, Four Bruises and 
100 werld-renowned skating stars 
on the world's biggest ice stage. 
Staged by Leon Leonidoff. 


. 
Eves., incl. Sun., ot 8:40: $2.75 to 
$1.10. Mots. Wed. & Sot., at 2:40: 
$2.20 to $1.10. Co 5-5474. No Mon. 
perfs. Unreserved 75¢ sects on sole 
eoch performonce when doors open. 











HOWARD LINDSAY and RUSSEL CROUSE 


Directed by Bretaigne W indust 
Setting and Costumes by Stewart Chaney 


NEW YORK 
EMPIRE THEATRE 


featuring 


DOROTHY STICKNEY - HOWARD LINDSAY 
* 
CHICAGO 
BLACKSTONE THEATRE 


featuring 
LILLIAN GISH and PERCY WARAM 


BOSTON 
CIVIC REPERTORY THEATRE 


featuring 


DOROTHY GISH and LOUIS CALHERN 














IF ITS a B. G. DeSYLVA MUSICAL 


IT’S THE HIT OF THE NATION 











“A ROARING MUSICAL” 
ATKINSON — TIMES 


ETHEL MERMAN IN 


PANAMA HATTIE 


COLE PORTER SONGS 
BOOK BY HERBERT FIELDS & B. G. DeSYLVA 


46TH ST. THEATRE, W. of B\WAY 


EVES. 8:30 — MATS. WED. and SAT. 


















“A PERFECT MUSICAL” 
WALTER WINCHELL 
WILLIAM VERA VICTOR 


GAXTON ° ZORINA * MOORE 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE 


with IRENE BORDONI 


IRVING BERLIN SONGS BOOK BY MORRIE RYSKIND 


IMPERIAL THEATRE, W. 45TH ST. 


EVES. 8:30-— MATS. WED. and SAT. 





















When writing i 


“BEST MUSICAL OF THE SEASON” 


BERT LAHR IN 
THE MUSICAL COMEDY HIT 


DUBARRY was a LADY 


ERLANGER THEATRE 







TIME MAG. 





¢ CHICAGO 
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Phyfe Photo 


GERTRUDE LAWRENCE, international comédienne of the music halls 
and the high-comedy stage, plays a role which combines her ‘straight’ and 
song and dance talents in Moss Hart’s Lady in the Dark, a play with music 
by Kurt Weill and lyrics by Ira Gershwin, presented by Sam H. Harris. 
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THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF 
RECORD AND PROPHECY — 
THOMAS PAINE 


i bem editors of an art magazine, par- 
ticularly of a theatre magazine, are 
often inclined to be envious of the artists 
who participate actively in the adven- 
turous and creative life which the editor 
only records. Translating an actor’s 
work into words has none of the joy of 
acting; describing a playwright’s scenes 
is not like writing them; recalling ap- 
plause is not sharing it. But there comes 
a rare day when the theatre editor has a 
vision of his own, when he sees the pan- 
orama of the whole theatre art through 
the record his magazine has made as no 
single artist can see it—director, de- 
signer, actor or playwright who has been 
in the whirl of it. Sometimes, too, chance 
or history plays into the editor’s hand, 
rounding out the period which he looks 
at, and he finds that it has a unity and a 
presence complete in itself. 

So with the last twenty-five years in 
the American theatre. THEATRE ARTS for 
all these years has called itself ‘a record 
and a prophecy’. The record is of twenty- 
five live, creative, integrating years. The 
prophecy, an answer to the question, 
‘How long will the only free theatre left 


G 


U——§_4g§-— 
OPENING 
TO-NIGHT 







ALTHOUGH Richard Whorf lists 
painting and scenic design merely 
as ‘recreations’, these sidelines to his 
career are rapidly assuming major 
proportions. To his acting assign- 
ment, this season, in There Shall Be 
No Night (settings by R. Whorf) 
add: sets for Old Acquaintance and 
Fledgling; a project for a Lunt- 
Fontanne Macbeth; a series of draw- 
ings of the Broadway scene, one of 
which appears above; and the cover 
design for this issue of THEATRE ARTS. 
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OUT OF Mexico comes word that 
the John Steinbeck-Herbert Kline 
film is nearing completion. Mr. 
Kline reports that it is ‘based on a 
story of a forgotten little Mexican 
village, one of the thousands that 
nestle in the foothills behind the 
great mountains, poor, ignorant, 
seemingly hopeless. The film shows 
the role of a rural teacher, a youth 
of the village who is influenced by 
the new ideas, and how he brings 
rural doctors to the village to stop 
an epidemic which the villagers, as 
in other years, have left to the hands 
of God and the local curanders — or 
herbwomen.’” With Mr. Steinbeck’s 
talent for making works of art out of 
factual material, and Mr. Kline’s 
experience in documentary-film- 
making gained in such excellent 
pictures as Crisis and Lights Out in 
Europe, there is much to hope for 
from this venture into the land of 
Mexico. e 


WHEN London becomes impracti- 
cal as a theatre centre, England’s 
indomitable theatre folk promptly 
take to the road. Dame Sybil Thorn- 
dike, who played Miss Moffat in 
Emlyn Williams’ Welsh play, The 
Corn Is Green, during its long run in 
London, writes: ‘We are in Wales, 
playing in the Coal Valleys to min- 
ers and industrial workers — Mac- 
beth —in a new sort of way, an 
adaptation of the Elizabethan — 
fitted for all sorts of odd stages. 
We do enormous business, but only 
cheap seats. The Government is 
backing us. We are happy doing it.’ 


* 

THE Swedish Academy has honored 
two theatre people in recent ap- 

intments to vacant chairs: Par 
cae, author of The Hangman; 
and Hjalmar Gullberg, poet, literary 
advisor to the Royal Dramatic 
Theatre and at one time head of the 
theatre section of the Stockholm 
broadcasting station. 
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in the world remain free?’ is, ‘as long as 
the sun shines in the heavens’. 


gen great distortions of history and 
science which the Nazis make to suit 
their own propaganda we have begun to 
take for granted. But it is surprising that 
their little distortions still act like pin 
pricks. When it is remembered that 
Thomas Paine was the man who an- 
swered Benjamin Franklin’s ‘Where lib- 
erty is, there is my country’ with ‘Where 
liberty isn’t, there is mine,’ it seems im- 

ossible that the Germans can have so 
distorted Paine’s life and teaching that 
he becomes the protagonist of ‘one of the 
most popular political dramas of modern 
Germany’. The play is Hanns Johst’s 
Thomas Paine. Paine, it is true, hated the 
political bodies that governed the lives 
of men, hated kings and, born an Eng- 
lishman, directed a good part of his 
polemic against the Parliament and the 
King of England. But what Thomas 
Paine would have thought of a dictator 
it is almost impossible to conceive. His 
idea was that man as a natural being 
bore within him the right to develop fully 
and freely his own nature, and that a 
good government was only a uniting of 
natural men for the purpose of serving 
this individual right more freely than it 
could be served singly. Freedom, truth, 
tolerance were his by-words. 

It would be illuminating to see how 
such sentences as these would sound on a 
German stage from the mouth of Hanns 
Johst’s Thomas Paine: 

‘Such is the irresistible nature of truth 
that all it asks and all it wants is the 
liberty of appearing. The sun needs no 





THE WORLD AND THE THEATRE 


inscription to distinguish him from dark- 
ness; and no sooner did the American 
government display itself to the world 
than despotism felt a shock.’ 

Again, these sentences: 

‘Call not coldness of soul religion; nor 
put the Bigot in the place of the Chris- 
tian. 

‘Government on the old system is an 
assumption of power for the aggrandize- 
ment of itself; on the new, a delegation of 
power for the common benefit of society. 
The former supports itself by keeping up 
a system of war; the latter promotes a 
system of peace as the true means of en- 
riching a nation.’ 














Create, « 
M° HART and George S. Kaufman 

are collaborators who give the lie 
to the adage, ‘United we stand; divided 
we fall’. Although they stand united on 
Broadway with a solid hit and a mild 
success, each has gone afield to his own 
profit: Kaufman to direct brilliantly 
My Sister Eileen, and Hart to co-direct 
his ‘play with music’, Lady in the Dark. 


BOMBED out of Broadway by the 
apparently irresistible armies of bal- 
let, the modern dance and the solo 
artist have taken to tried-and-true 
shelters or are erecting new ones of 
their own. Carmalita Maracci, with 
an all-time record of three sell-out 
performances, led the program at 
the YMHA Kaufman Theatre, with 
Argentinita a close second and other 
modern dancers to come. Helen 
Tamiris initiated a series of week-end 
performances in her own dance stu- 
dio. The Christmas season brought 
the opening of the new Humphrey- 
Weidman studio-theatre on West 
16th Street, with a repertory pro- 
gram and a new work, Song of the 
West. The new year saw Esther 
Junger’s recently organized dance 
group in recital and sent Agnes de 
Mille, after a tour of three weeks and 
eighteen performances, to Hartford 
for a program with Hugh Laing, of 
the Ballet Theatre, in connection 
with the premiére of a new opera by 
Winthrop Palmer and George Preis- 
inger. Meanwhile, Broadway looked 
forward to its first showing of Mar- 
tha Graham’s Letter to the World and 
El Penitente, and to Carmen Amaya, 
widely heralded — dancer. 


BOTH as book and film, John Stein- 
beck’s The Grapes of Wrath is receiv- 
ing the same critical encomiums and 
meeting the same popular success in 
Latin America that it had in the 
United States. Already one Mexican 
and two South American versions of 
the novel are in circulation. Writing 
of the film on the occasion of its 
Buenos Aires premiére, Victoria 
Ocampo, editor of the distinguished 
journal, Sur, says that the producers 
have ‘offered us an almost perfect 
realization of both the letter and the 
spiritof . . . the cruel and generous 
novel. . . . What nation, excepting 
a democratic nation, would allow 
the exhibition of a mea culpa such as 


The Grapes of Wrath?’ 
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THE Swedish theatre flourishes in 
spite of the war, and continues its 
active interest in American plays. 
Mr. Holger Lundbergh tells us that 
Irwin Shaw’s Gentle People was a 
great success in a summer theatre 
“sas rants directed by Olof Mo- 
ander, with Victor Sjéstr6m in the 
leading role. Herbert Grevenius, 
who contributed the leading article 
in THEATRE ARTS’ Swedish issue 
(August 1940), made the transla- 
tion. Maxwell Anderson is still a 
popular favorite, with Winterset 
(called Gray Dawn) at the New 
Theatre, and Key Largo at the Royal 
Dramatic with Lars Hanson and 
Inga Tidblad. Rachel Crothers’ 
Susan and God was produced at the 
Oscar Theatre as Susan Loves Every- 
body. . 


HOLBERG, ‘The Moliére of the 
North’, was a prophet as well as a 
playwright. Two hundred years ago 
he wrote in his Epistolae that the 
Lord was wise in not permitting 
men to fly. If they had wings they 





HE delight with which audiences 

have received the brilliant comic 
performances of Salvatore Baccaloni in 
the Metropolitan revivals of Donizetti’s 
Don Pasquale and The Daughter of the 
Regiment once again underscores the 
necessity of dramatic training for the 
adequate projection of opera. In many 
ways this need begins to be met in this 
country. The Juilliard School has its 
class and laboratory work in theatre 
production, the results of which appear 
in vivacious performances of the Mozart 
repertory and other comic and Jdouffe 
operas. Under Leon Barzin, the National 
Orchestral Society has been bringing 
opera production to the stage of Carnegie 
Hall. Friedrich Schorr is passing on his 
knowledge of the Wagnerian tradition in 
acting to American opera aspirants. The 
recently organized Dramatic Workshop 
of the New School for Social Research 


would immediately become birds of has recognized opera as a legitimate 


prey and sweep down upon each 
other with intent to destroy. People 
would have to dig holes in the ground 
for protection against attacks from 
the air. The American-Scandinavian 
Review, reminding its readers of Hol- 
berg’s foresight, adds that the first 
bomb-proof shelter in Copenhagen 
was made on the spot where Holberg 


lived. 
* 


THE MUSEUM of the City of New 
York, has arranged an exhibition 
‘From Broadway to Hollywood’ 
which will be on display until 
March. It illustrates —in prints 
and photographs, scene and cos- 
tume designs, play manuscripts, 
scenarios, stage models, costumes 
and programs — the transformation 
of sixty-five plays into films, and 
reveals in the process a great deal 
about the two mediums. 
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branch of theatre by securing the talents 
of Herbert Graf and Erich Leinsdorf for 
its staff. In the Berkshires a training 
school for opera under the auspices of 
the Boston Symphony is looking forward 
to its own intimate opera theatre. And 
last year’s programs of college and com- 
munity theatres throughout the country 
reveal an increasing interest in the dra- 
matic opportunities offered by opera and 
the musical play. Slowly but none the 
less surely we are moving toward an 
American lyric theatre. 


Kk” OF AN ERA: Daniel Frohman, 
“grand old man of the theatre’, and 
last active member of an illustrious the- 
atrical family, died December 26, 1940. 


FILMS HERE AND ABROAD 


To Americans who did not see Copeau’s Vieux Colombier when the troupe 
visited New York, Louis Jouvet is best known for his distinguished film char- 
acterizations, especially in La Kermesse Héroique, La Fin du ‘our, The 
Lower Depths. But to THEATRE ARTS readers he has long been familiar as a 
great theatre artist, a brilliant actor, director, designer. He reappears on the 
American scene in Héte/ du Nord, a two-year old Marcel Carné film which is a 
characteristic and nostalgic emissary from old France. 
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United Artists 














MAJOR BARBARA 


With ‘roof spotters’, the latest phenomenon of modern warfare, on active 
duty to facilitate production, Gabriel Pascal has performed a miracle by 
carrying his film of Major Barbara through to a successful conclusion under 
the very noses of the German bombers. George Bernard Shaw was on hand 
to advise Mr. Pascal on every step of production (as the picture at the top of 
the opposite page indicates), and even, report has it, to write new scenes 
when the film demanded them. The excellent cast is headed by Wendy Hiller, 
and includes Robert Morley, Rex Harrison, as well as the three occupants of 
the Salvation Army shelter shown above — Donald Calthrop and Emlyn 
Williams, on the receiving, and Sybil Thorndike, on the giving, end and 
the large group of extras whose expressive faces look forth from the bottom 
of the opposite page. Major Barbara will be released by United Artists. 


United Artists 








In Go West the Marx Brothers move madly and cheerfully through familiar 
antics, and some not so familiar. These surrealist comics, under Edward 
Buzzell’s direction, are back at the very top of their form. 








Ring In the New 


Broadway in Review 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


a ita when pity and terror are our daily food, it is not to be 
wondered at that our wisest playwrights are struck dumb. We 
live in the midst of a storm that outroars King Lear’s hurricanoes, 


‘ 


. man’s nature cannot carry 
The affliction nor the fear.’ 


As a result, Broadway has stumbled along until mid-season without a 
single distinguished new play to illuminate the scene. It was not until 
December that the tide turned and an English author brought us the 
first dramatic hit of the year. 

The Corn Is Green by Emlyn Williams is new to Broadway, though 
it was produced in London at the time of the Munich pact, ran in 
London and on tour through the autumn of 1939 and the war-winter 
of 1939-’40, and closed only when heavy bombing made continuation 
impossible. Mr. Williams himself played the Welsh miner lad, a role 
which is partly autobiographical, while Sybil Thorndike gave noble 
life to the woman who pours out her abundant energy and enthusiasm 
in an effort to bring education into an almost illiterate Welsh village. 
Dame Sybil’s performance was deeply felt, superbly built, subtle, 
strong and humorous, a perfect foil to Emlyn Williams’ sensitive, 
angry, impassioned playing. The New York production, which Herman 
Shumlin both directed and produced, had much of the fire and feeling 
of the original and benefited by certain minor changes in a third act 
which is still the weakest point in the play’s structure. 

The miracle of The Corn Is Green is not that it is a great or even an 
important play but that it is authentic and alive in its own right and 
that, concerning itself with things that matter, it makes those things 
seem of the utmost importance right there and then on the stage. The 
story of a Welsh boy who is taught grammar, arithmetic, Latin, 
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Greek, literature, who has a sordid little affair with a servant girl, who 
passes his examinations for Oxford and goes off to a new life, leaving 
some wreckage behind, is slight enough, but Mr. Williams has made it 
the vehicle for true theatrical excitement. The scene, for instance, 
when the boy sits down to take his test under the watchful eye of his 
teacher and his sponsor, becomes in Mr. Williams’ hands one of the 
high moments in the theatre this year. Suspense is there, and anguish, 
battle for a great cause, the whole struggle for the life of the mind 
against the powers of darkness — against ignorance, exploitation, 
fear. 

Mr. Williams fills his canvas with rich humor, with vivid character 
sketches and with plenty of good theatre effects. His interior is sharply 
defined, dark and warm with life and color like a Vermeer. His people, 
generous or stupid, silly, sensuous, bigoted or dull, have about them a 
genuine humanity that makes them credible. His Miss Moffat is a role 
to delight an actress willing to set aside superficial charm and play 
with honesty and the highest kind of self-forgetfulness. That Miss 
Barrymore should wish to attempt it and should submit, as she evi- 
dently has, to the discipline of a role which can make no use of her 
particular style of acting is greatly to her credit. Most of the time she 
succeeds admirably in checking her familiar mannerisms — her glances 
across the footlights, her irresistible smiles, nods and wavings of hand 
or handkerchief. Only once or twice does she escape from the restraints 
imposed by the part: an entrance, a parting line, a humorous phrase, a 
whole sequence — as in the scene where she is play-acting for the bene- 
fit of the local ‘squire’ — will betray her into her long-accustomed 
ways. Under Mr. Shumlin’s wise direction, however, the role keeps 
within its authentic blueprint, though it lacks the inner truth, the 
complete fusion between actor and part, which Sybil Thorndike 
brought to it. But, at her best, Miss Barrymore gives to the role a kind 
of glow and wonder that is characteristically her own. 

Richard Waring, playing Emlyn Williams’ role, Morgan Evans, 
had an opportunity of showing his mettle in a more closely knit part 
than that of John Wilkes Booth in which he appeared last year. A 
little less menacing, a little less dangerous than he might be, he suc- 
ceeds admirably in conveying the slow, almost reluctant re-orientation 
of an eager mind, a spirit that is both tough and sensitive. In a cast 
which includes Rhys Williams, Mildred Dunnock and Edmond Breon, 
each contributing an excellent character sketch, Thelma Schnee — a 
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youngster just coming into her own — acquitted herself very credit- 
ably as the silly, sly and sensuous adolescent who causes much trouble 
in Miss Moffat’s high-minded household. Altogether, Mr. Shumlin has 
gathered a band of spirited actors, marshalled them effectively, given 
them, with Howard Bay as designer, a pleasantly eye-filling, book- 
lined room, and provided New York theatregoers with a play well 
worth their time and attention. 

From another English playwright, John Van Druten, whose 
Young Woodley, There’s Always Fuliet, The Distaff Side and other 
plays are part of the modern scene, comes a second pleasant though 
very different evening in the theatre. Mr. Van Druten has spent 
much of his time in recent years in New York and Hollywood, so that 
the two women whose O/d Acquaintance the new play chronicles find 
themselves as much at home on Park Avenue and Washington Square 
as the denizens of his earlier plays were in Mayfair and Kensington. 
Nor has America lessened the accuracy with which Mr. Van Druten 
observes the females of the species. The two novelists, with their 
divergent natures, their rivalries and love affairs, their recrimina- 
tions and reconciliations, are vividly sensed and tolerantly drawn. 
One is a fastidious, gifted and passionate woman, author of a few 
highly prized books and heroine of a less limited number of romantic 
attachments. The other, sharp-witted, able, sentimental, is the prolific 
author of a large number of successful stories, but cannot hold the 
affections of husband, friends or daughter. It is this daughter’s in- 
volvement with the latest, much younger lover of her mother’s best 
friend that stimulates such action asa play, preeminently entertaining 
for its wit and humanity, demands. Auriol Lee’s guidance of this inter- 
play of feminine emotions, moods and conflicts gives the performance 
smoothness, a suave sheen. It moves easily, authoritatively, through 
its quiet paces. Though emotions may be primitive, conduct in these 
two households is eminently civilized. 

Jane Cowl and Peggy Wood infuse compelling life into the roles of 
the two novelists. The particular qualities and mannerisms of each 
have been made to ornament and extend their roles. Miss Cowl is at 
her most radiant — restrained, delicately humorous. Her comedy 
technique, with its skilful use of pause, its hesitations, its sudden rush 
of words; her gestures underlining a point or elaborating an unspoken 
comment, are all admirably suited to the qualities of mind and heart 
the character demands. Miss Wood has been no less successful in 
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fitting herself into the exigencies of a part which makes good use 
of a certain stiffness and angularity in her playing. Its acidities 
counteract what is sometimes a fault of too great sweetness in her 
manner. As she interprets Mildred Watson Drake she is quite clearly 
the ‘bitch in the manger’ the part requires, but she is also somewhat 
pathetic and entirely understandable, for Mr. Van Druten has written 
this play about ‘The Women’ and made them human beings, not 
merely vehicles of meanness and malice. Adele Longmire brings a 
freshness that has edge and accuracy to the role of the girl who un- 
wittingly fascinates the rather colorless young man in question. Rich- 
ard Whorf, whose vitality seems inexhaustible, has taken time off from 
his assignment in There Shall Be No Night to design two apartments 
for these literary ladies, the one on Park Avenue being particularly 
happy as well as humorous in its comment on ‘Milly’s’ character. 


All the pleasures of the holiday season did not come from England. 
In My Sister Eileen, Joseph Fields and Jerome Chodorov turned out 
one of the more delightful gossamer scripts of the year. It is based on 
Ruth McKenney’s stories, familiar to readers of The New Yorker, and 
is directed with consummate skill by George S. Kaufman. My Sister 
Eileen is heart-warming and uproarious. It needs neither explanation 
nor apology. Concerned with all the little things that go to make up 
the daily life of struggling young people in Greenwich Village — or 
anywhere else, for that matter — it is as completely parochial as is 
the subway blasting which rocks the grubby basement apartment 
where the Sherwood sisters land on their first day in New York, and at 
the same time it is as universal as family affection and the fly-paper 
fascinations exercised by tall, willowy blondes. Once again Mr. Kauf- 
man proves his special genius for turning trifles into things of genuine 
delight. He is aided by Donald Oenslager’s humorously depressing 
basement setting with its arched window opening on street level well 
above the heads of the unfortunate inhabitants. The window is half- 
way up the back wall of the set, and the street level beyond, visible 
through its bars, affords an amusing additional acting area for the 
movement of events. Through this street, down the front and up the 
back staircase, pours New York’s village life: the bums and drunks, 
the cop who misunderstands the sisters’ status, the neighbors with 
their love affairs, the endless young men, including six Brazilian naval 
cadets, all fascinated by Eileen’s endearing young charms. Ruth 
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struggles valiantly to sell her stories; Eileen, to break into the front 
offices of managers and casting directors. Of course all ends well: 
the United States does not lose its Brazilian bases, Eileen is rescued 
from prison, Ruth gets her job and her man. 

To this light-hearted material Shirley Booth gives spirited sub- 
stance. She is adept at wisecrack and back talk, but she has in addition 
a gift of kindliness, a touch of the wistful that makes her Ruth a 
rounded personality. Jo Ann Sayers is duly tall and blonde; not quite so 
incredibly innocent and wide-eyed as the Eileen of the stories, but 
definitely personable and sufficiently articulate to cope with an un- 
demanding part. Morris Carnovsky revels in the florid possibilities of 
the Greek painter-landlord, over-playing it with gusto while the other 
members of a large cast dash through the basement bedroom with 
jovial enthusiasm. Max Gordon has brought a successfully light- 
weight and endearing divertissement to town. 

The New Yorker is, again, to some extent responsible for Pal Foey, 
whose monumentally illiterate letters from various towns and cities in 
the country have enlivened its pages in the past. George Abbott has 
gathered a formidable array of musical comedy talents to stage John 
O’Hara’s cheerful rapscallion: Rodgers and Hart for music and lyrics; 
Jo Mielziner for some unusually imaginative settings, the pet-shop 
window — inside looking out — and the dream-cafe being among the 
best; Robert Alton for the dances, and John Koenig for costumes. 
The choice of Gene Kelly, who made an instant hit for his interpreta- 
tion of the hoofer in Saroyan’s Time of Your Life last year, seemed pre- 
ordained. He moves from Saroyan’s San Francisco bar to O’Hara’s 
Chicago nightclub with convincing realism, the first scene of his new 
show being practically a continuation of last year’s performance. His 
eagerness, his enthusiasm, his remarkable gifts as a hoofer who can 
sing and act bring him naturally into focus as the adventurous and 
gaily amoral hero of the Pal Foey saga. 

The story, on which the songs and dances hinge, concerns the ad- 
ventures of Joey in his effort to set himself up in a truly grand night- 
club. A rich and conveniently amorous society woman appears on the 
scene and provides him for a short time with money and the dream- 
club, only to leave him in the end, as in the beginning, hunting for a 
job and for a ‘mouse’ — his perennial quarry. Though Pa/ Yoey does 
not quite hit the high mark usually scored by Mr. Abbott’s musicals, 
Vivienne Segal’s excellent voice and Gene Kelly’s expert dancing, 
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June Havoc’s violent comedy, a number of first-class and a couple of 
risqué songs, Mr. Alton’s witty dance routines and a vigorous and 
effective chorus provide much that is hilarious, ear-filling and gay in 
an unhackneyed set-up. 


Laughter being the order of the day, even so socially minded a 
young playwright as Irwin Shaw, whose Bury the Dead and The Gentle 
People marked him as an imaginative and creative playwright, turns 
to a comedy of modern manners in Retreat to Pleasure. Produced under 
Harold Clurman’s direction, it finds the Group in lighter mood, play- 
ing host to actors not of its number and invading a milieu that it has 
consistently eschewed. The tale concerns three men and a girl and 
starts off briskly in a New York apartment, then drifts somewhat 
vaguely into the sand of Florida. There the girl, played by Edith At- 
water, is faced with the necessity of a decision between the three suit- 
ors, a young business tycoon, incisively and intelligently presented by 
Hume Cronyn; a rolling stone, played by Leif Erickson with an easy 
manner and little subtlety; and a stuffed shirt from cafe society 
circles, interpreted by John Emery with appropriate angularity. In 
puckish humor the rolling stone scatters truth and self-revelation 
about him; everyone is impelled against his will to examine his con- 
science, with the result that each drifts back to his appointed orbit 
while the audience discovers that it has spent an evening in pleasant 
and revelatory conversation. 


With Broadway still lacking a serious or an important new play 
tuned to the ominous portents of the day, Erwin Piscator’s Studio 
Theatre production of King Lear at The New School for Social Re- 
search attracted particular attention. King Lear was a first step in an 
ambitious program; if it was not entirely successful, the idea behind 
the effort is in no way invalidated. First productions are often far 
below the final achievements of any experimental movement, and it is 
greatly to be hoped that this effort to provide New York with a genu- 
ine stage laboratory will succeed in time. Mr. Piscator’s production 
was intentionally challenging. Using Shakespeare’s text merely as a 
libretto, he hammered home the fairly obvious thesis — that since the 
day when Cain killed Abel for gain, man has fought man and brother, 
brother until the world has reached its present state. Antonin Hey- 
thum evolved for the inadequate stage of the New School a revolving 
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stage with a series of diminishing semi-circular platforms that rose like 
large steps against a grey fish-net cyclorama. Feder lit the production 
with occasional moments of beauty; the sound effects, arranged by 
Harold Burris-Meyer, were super-lavish. Unfortunately Sam Jaffe 
could not touch the part of Lear either in the heights of its tragic 
implication or in its human suffering; and Mr. Piscator, absorbed in an 
intellectual concept, overlooked one important element in Shake- 
speare’s play, its poetry — not merely the poetry of specific speeches, 
but the poetry of the play as a whole. 


Other New Plays 


From across the Atlantic, this time from Ireland, came a script 
which had the merit of some gay writing, some effort at poetic expres- 
sion, some moments of visual loveliness of a Goethean romanticism, 
and very little else. Paul Vincent Carroll, turning from the God of 
Righteousness to the god of love, pagan style, discoursed of The Old 
Foolishness as it affected the three sons of Mrs. Sheeran living in a 
farmhouse near the Mourne Mountains in Ireland. How Maeve, the 
mistress of the second son Francis, arrives at the cottage and settles in; 
how the two other sons promptly fall in love with her, causing confu- 
sion and disaster until Maeve walks out on them all — these are the 
ingredients of a poetic play concerned with the search for beauty. For 
Maeve is one who seeks the unknown, the unknowable perfection. Her 
exaltations are balanced by the more realistic and rollicking hedonism 
of neighbor Dan, who believes in the simpler forms of love and the 
authenticity of Irish folklore. Imaginatively set by Donald Oenslager, 
particularly in a scene in a ruined castle, and supervised and directed 
by Rachel Crothers, the play remained stagy throughout, a pleasant 
exercise in a dated formula. Adequately if not brilliantly acted, it had 
a nostalgic flavor and a breath of poetry which set it apart from the 
run of piffling plays with which the season has been afflicted. 

Piffling is perhaps a cruel word to apply to so unpretentious a bit of 
pastry as Ferenc Molnar’s Delicate Story. Containing just enough 
sugar and flour to make a small one-act tea cake, the Molnar skit 
was diluted into a three-act play sadly lacking in substance. Through 
the good offices of the actors, there were two or three scenes of pleasant 
fun, particularly those supplied by Edna Best as the ‘silly little store- 
keeper’ determined to bring a last happiness to an indifferent young 
soldier, and Jay Fassett as the store-keeper husband. For the most part 
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the plays that came and went during December left only a memory or 
two behind. Fledgling by Eleanor Carroll Chilton and Philip Lewis, 
apparently concerned with proving that those who do not believe in 
God — or possibly, more specifically, the Catholic Church — will find 
themselves faced with problems which cannot be solved by the un- 
assisted human will, had its interesting moments. It provided Sylvia 
Weld with a long role which she handled convincingly, and brought 
Ralph Morgan back to Broadway after nine years in the movies. 
Romantic Mr. Dickens by H. H. and Marguerite Harper failed to 
bring Mr. Dickens back from anywhere, but did introduce Diana 
Barrymore, daughter of John Barrymore and Michael Strange, looking 
lovely, spirited and very much at home in her first Broadway role. 
Every Man for Himself by Milton Lazarus, another Hollywood farce 
— this one starring Lee Tracy as a baffled script writer suffering from 
amnesia — had all the ingredients of a riotous evening but somehow 
failed to jell. 

If Delicate Story suffered for lack of substance, Cue for Passion 
staggered under an overload of theme, character and plotting. Cgn- 
cocted by H. S. Kraft and Edward Chodorov, whose Kind Lady has 
caused many a shudder in audience spines, the play could not decide 
whether its main concern was satire or sleuthing. The venomous attack 
the authors launched in the first act against certain types of public 
personalities — self-seeking writers, journalists, parlor politicians — 
bogged down in a second and third act of inept murder detection. 
Though the authors collected on their stage as predatory and ruthless 
a group of individuals as a fairly sardonic season has offered, and were 
ingenious in building a cue for murder for each, no one on either side of 
the footlights ever really cared who killed whom or why. The cast was 
picturesque and energetic, especially Gale Sondergaard as the dom- 
inating journalist wife and George Coulouris as the husband; Oscar 
Karlweiss gave so sensitive and convincing a performance as a foreign 
playwright caught in the confused and murderous plot that he almost 
overbalanced the play, injecting into his small role a reality and emo- 
tion which existed nowhere else. 

Bill ‘Bojangles’ Robinson, rolling his eyes, relishing his lines, mur- 
muring encouragement and surprise to his incredibly agile feet, exud- 
ing ebony gaiety and the joy of life, was the high-water mark of 
Leonard Sillman’s 4// in Fun which came to town as this article went 
to press. The show, built on the old-fashioned revue form of entertain- 
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PAL JOEY 


The musical comedy parade on Broadway — which already features such 
headliners as Ed Wynn, Al Jolson, Ethel Merman, Victor Moore, William 
Gaxton, Vera Zorina, Ethel Waters, Joe Cook, as well as Olsen and Johnson 

-marches forward to the latest hit tunes of Rodgers and Hart in George 
Abbott’s production of the show which John O’Hara has made from his Pa/ 
Foey stories in The New Yorker. Gene Kelly, in the title role, is seen above 
doing one of Robert Alton’s effervescent dance routines with Shirley Paige. 
Settings for Pal Foey are by Jo Mielziner; costumes by John Koenig; staging 
by Mr. Abbott. June Havoc and Vivienne Segal play leading roles. 
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ment, with sketches, black-outs, sentimental songs and dance routines, 
gave Imogene Coca an opportunity to do her hilarious dance satires 
and Wynn Murray, less exuberant in temperament and person than 
formerly, a chance to blossom into a conventionally streamlined 
songstress. But nothing the show offered, except Bill Robinson, could 
compare in quality to the better moments of Jimmy Savo’s brief 
appearance in his one-man show — a performance that was unique, 
whispy, oddly touching, often hilarious. Less dynamic than such bril- 
liant comics as Ed Wynn and Al Jolson, who are holding centre stage 
in their own musicals at the moment, Jimmy Savo has his own par- 
ticular qualities. In make-up and attack he is the complete clown, with 
generously overlapping trousers, outsize feet, overlong shirt front 
dominating overshort legs, a battered derby set neatly on straight cut 
hair. His smile is wide and gentle; his walk a swinging swoop. He is 
preeminently a mime. 

Mum's the Word was an appropriate title for his series of silent 
sketches interspersed with vagrant song. Two or three of them were 
masterpieces of drollery, especially his first and his last appearance 
when he did little but communicate a long series of humorous fancies 
by the mere play of mobile expression on a moon-struck face. Another 
high moment was the operation sequence when Jimmy, as night porter 
in a hospital, did awful damage to a patient needing emergency treat- 
ment. With saw and axe and plentiful libations from a bottle he exe- 
cutes his surgical tomfooleries in a scene that stems directly from the 
doings of nostrum vendors and commedia dell’arte troupers at medi- 
aeval fairs and in renaissance market places. 

Ruth Draper’s one-woman theatre which made a happy reappear- 
ance during the holiday season presents an interesting contrast to 
Jimmy Savo’s show. Her aim is not so much to establish mood and 
stimulate laughter, as is the clown-comedian’s task, but to delineate 
character in action. Her remarkable achievement is the skill and accu- 
racy with which she can dissect personality, build it up for laughter or 
sympathy, indicate background, people an empty stage. The novelty 
of this year’s particular program was that, for the first time, she shared 
the evening with another artist, equally talented in his own field, her 
nephew Paul Draper. Mr. Draper’s brilliant dancing, which combines 
tap and ballet in a form uniquely his, has delighted night club and 
revue audiences both here and in England. His dances rounded out an 
unusual and stimulating holiday program. 
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Journey through Theatre 


II. Before the First World War 


ASHLEY DUKES 


ja event of the year 1910 was the Frohman Repertory Season 
at the Duke of York’s. Charles Frohman, the shrewdest of theatre 
men, had been impressed by the success of Shaw and the other drama- 
tists of the Court Theatre, and decided to give them a real chance 
under Granville Barker’s direction. The theatre chosen was in good 
standing with the public, but it had drawbacks for repertory which no 
one seemed to realize until after the opening. These might have 
been overcome if only one of the first three or four plays had drawn 
the town, and carried the rest of the bill by frequent performance. 
But neither Galsworthy’s Fustice nor Barker’s The Madras House, 
still less Shaw’s Misalliance, could do this; and Barrie’s plays, which 
were more popular, formed a double bill. The success problem con- 
fronted the repertory management as grimly as any other, and after a 
few weeks Pinero’s old play Trelawney of the Wells was brought in to 
save the situation. By the time the venture closed, it had lost Froh- 
man a small fortune and the newer English dramatists a good deal of 
credit. The drama of intellectualism and argument had been routed, 
and on the whole deservedly. Shaw remained, as he had been in the 
Court Theatre days, the only one of these writers entitled to demand of 
the theatre that it should be his own mouthpiece; and this by right 
of being a wit and a dramatist born. The rest, with their social indigna- 
tion or carping, were misusing the stage and frustrating the actor and 
boring the audience. 

I remember many things about the year IgI1, including my own 
retirement to a cottage to write comedies, a move that coincided 
with a heat wave, a railroad strike, and an international crisis which 
threatened to blow up the world just three years too soon. My cellar- 
book also links this year with the framework of later life, for it was 
an excellent year for burgundy. In our theatre the interest of the year 
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began early and well, for on January 30 the Reinhardt Company 
opened at the London Coliseum. I was there that day, and would not 
have been absent for the world from such an occasion. Having seen the 
first performance in the afternoon I saw the second in the evening, and 
the third next afternoon, and so on while funds and opportunity 
lasted. The play, if one could call it such, was an Arabian Nights 
entertainment founded upon the story of Noureddin and the Fair 
Persian; the title was Sumurun, Victor Hollander wrote the music 
and there was no text other than the sequence of action (one could 
not call it a libretto) devised by Friedrich Freska. There were several 
acting or miming performances in the first rank; one, obviously su- 
preme, was that of the clown played by Ernst Matray. Direction was 
evident in every movement in every scene; and this was the work of 
Reinhardt, whose theatrical flair, to put it at the lowest, had contrived 
to make a masterpiece of its kind out of an old highly-colored tale and 
a good company of mimes and some near-Eastern music. By what 
strange accident or providence Sumurun reached the stage of a Lon- 
don family vaudeville theatre, nobody could explain. It was there 
for several weeks and months; and one could only rejoice in it. This 
wordless play had taken full revenge upon the too-wordy dramatists 
of the Frohman season; but most of all upon their assumption that 
the stage must be their personal pulpit. 

Later in the same year came the inferior but even more successful 
production of The Miracle, a spectacle devised by Karl Volméiller to 
the music of Humperdinck and given at Olympia under Reinhardt’s 
direction. This was kolossal where the Coliseum show had been merely 
superb. Both productions, very likely, had been conceived with the 
idea of making as much money as possible out of the English public, 
so that it could be spent on further Reinhardt ventures in Berlin. In 
this they succeeded, and for years afterwards the Professor (as he had 
now become) had complete freedom to develop the work of his com- 
panies. To The Miracle also he owed the castle of Leopoldskron, near 
Salzburg, built by a prince-archbishop in the seventeenth century who 
had banished all actors from the diocese. We shall come later to the 
Leopoldskron evenings which gave brilliance to the Festival in the 
1920’s. 

1911 was also the year of Chekhov’s first performance in London, 
and as usual the dramatic pioneer was the Stage Society, which gave 
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The Cherry Orchard in George Calderon’s translation. An audience of 
would-be intellectuals tittered at intervals all through the play, and 
had to be told by some members, including myself, to mend its man- 
ners. Next day our leading critic, William Archer, admitted with his 
invariable honesty that he had found the dramatist completely in- 
comprehensible. Shaw, characteristically, entered the discussion by 
explaining Chekhov in purely social terms; the man, he said, was 
merely showing how futile the life of the dourgeoisie could be. He even 
threatened to write a Chekhov play himself, and later did so, to his 
own satisfaction, in Heartbreak House. These perplexities and ob- 
scurations were due to the simple fact that The Cherry Orchard was a 
work of art, having nothing to do with the drama in which Shaw and 
Archer had been mainly interested, the social drama of Ibsen and his 
followers. Chekhov was employing naturalism as an art form in the 
theatre, just as Flaubert and George Moore in successive generations 
had employed it in their novels. Those who had understood the post- 
impressionism (or art naturalism) of Manet or Renoir or Cézanne 
should have had no difficulty in knowing what Chekhov was about. 
In the following year or two The Sea Gull and Uncle Vanya were seen, 
and they made clearer the dramatist’s individual line and the beauty 
of composition that he had brought into the lifelike theatre. 

Next in 1911 came the Imperial Russian Ballet, which had already 
triumphed in Paris. Its first appearance at Covent Garden on June 
21, the day of the summer solstice, with Nijinsky and Karsavina, was 
of course the event of the century so far. Diaghilev was in command, 
but this was still his romantic period with Pavillon d’ Armide, Spectre 
de la Rose, Cléopatre and Les Sylphides. I shall inevitably have more 
to say about ballet, without pretending to any knowledge of its tech- 
nique; but the importance of this coming of the Russians lay in its 
great widening of the theatre horizon. Here, in complete harmony, 
were direction, scene and costume, music and the work of stage artists 
who in years of schooling and longer years of experience had perfected 
themselves. Each one of them spent more hours in daily practice 
than our players of the legitimate stage spent in acting. It was possible 
to speak of the art of the theatre, not only as a unity which Gordon 
Craig had sought to make his readers comprehend, but as an accom- 
plished fact. And here, at the end of a memorable year, is the place to 
pause again and look around. 
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One thing I see now which I could never then have foreseen — 
that is how lucky we were, we men now in the fifties, to have known 
what the world was like before 1914. Seeing what has since befallen 
and was then in course of preparing, we need not talk of ‘that civiliza- 
tion’ but simply ‘what the world was like’. It had many worthwhile 
things to offer the grown man or woman; and by grown I mean ma- 
ture, ready at some age in the twenties to face outward catastrophe if 
need be. The unlucky ones are the men now in the thirties and forties, 
who were born into one cataclysm of our social life and must face 
another without real experience of the first. They are the legion of the 
frustrated, and from no fault of their own. Beside them, though they 
are half a generation our juniors, we can be young and confident. 
And here let me be forgiven the egoism of standing, in 1912, waiting 
to be born. The earliest recollection of Stendhal’s infancy was biting 
his nurse’s cheek when she asked him too sentimentally for a kiss. 
Mine is that of casting off socialism and the Fabians and The New Age, 
always with due gratitude for past favors, and beginning a new he- 
donist life on the editorial staff of Vanity Fair, which Frank Harris 
had made a man’s paper thriving, as always, on its Spy cartoons of 
notabilities. Also I was writing dramatic criticisms for the Star and 
short essays called ‘turnovers’ for the Globe. Royalties came in from 
translations such as Sudermann’s Midsummer Fires which I did for 
Miss Horniman’s theatre in Manchester. I was planning a book on 
Moliére’s characters, in which one should get acquainted with Alceste 
and Céliméne as people of our century, instead of thinking of them as 
figures in the classics. Two or three unacted plays lying in my own 
desk did not seem to matter; a time for them would surely come along. 

I moved from a Bloomsbury attic into a top floor in Mortimer 
Street, near Oxford Circus; and presently T. E. Hulme, a writer on 
philosophy and translator of Bergson, came to share it with me. Our 
link at first was that we had been on the staff of The New Age together; 
but soon we found much more in common. Hulme made a strong im- 
pression on his time, though his writings actually were to be few (he 
was killed in 1917 on the Belgian coast, quite near my own company 
headquarters). On all evenings when I was not at the theatre, we dined 
in a chop house behind the Cafe Royal with the sculptors Epstein and 
Gaudier-Brzeska and a group of English painters including Robert 
Bevan; and also sometimes Richard Curle, Conrad’s friend and biog- 
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rapher, and Ramiro de Maetzu, who became Spanish Ambassador to 
the Argentine. The rest of the evening was spent in the Cafe itself, 
generally in talking about the world, the inevitability of war, Mari- 
netti’s futurism or Ezra Pound’s verse, or the paper that Wyndham 
Lewis was bringing out called Blast. Once a week those conversations 
were carried on more fully in a house in Frith Street, where Middleton 
Murry and C. R. W. Nevinson used to join us. We knew of the work 
of T. S. Eliot, who tells me that he never came himself to these 
gatherings. 

The atmosphere of this group was authoritarian. The significance 
of all our argument lay in its anticipation, by about ten years, of any 
political movement embodying its ideas. There was nothing, actually, 
about which we were united; the sharpest divisions were on religion as 
a motive in art and literature. Our general interest in ‘abstract’ art 
led us especially to a revaluation of the images of poetry and a strong 
reaction against romantic verse. This movement would certainly 
have extended to drama, had any members of the group been able to 
take the theatre seriously, even the intellectual theatre. But Shaw, I 
regret to say, was not even discussed as a thinker. As a rationalist, he 
had shown his opposition to the ‘heroic values’ forming the central 
nerve of our essential ethic. ‘The author of 4rms and the Man’, wrote 
Hulme, ‘reminds one of the wasps described by Fabre, who sting their 
prey in the central ganglia in order to paralyze it, in this way acting 
as though they were expert entomologists, though in reality they can 
have no conscious knowledge of what they are doing.’ 


I was living at this time among new people in a new eager world, 
which, however, had few points of contact with the theatre and the 
writing for and about it which was my living. The contacts which did 
exist were personal, and through them I drew closer to friends on the 
stage, most of them working for better theatre through repertory 
or some such endeavor in London or the provinces. The London stage 
was noteworthy only for the productions of Granville Barker, but 
these included Arnold Bennett’s Great Adventure at the Kingsway, 
Shaw’s Androcles and the Lion at the St. James’s, and especially 4 
Midsummer Night's Dream at the Savoy, in which by the aid of an 
apron stage peopled with ‘bronzed angels’ the play was given mo- 
ments of new and extraordinary loveliness. The leaven of creative direc- 
tion was already working upon our theatre; and England, which had 
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seemed to me rather dull and reactionary when I came from abroad, 
was again the home and hearth of everything I cared for. Visits to 
Paris in these years made me familiar with the boulevardian theatres, 
their witty playwrights and smooth players; I took to chess among the 
professionals in the Café de la Régence, and pursued my Moliére stud- 
ies at the Frangaise. In the Alps I walked more passes. 

Late in 1913 the Stage Society asked me to translate two plays 
by Anatole France, one of which was the Comedy of the Man who Mar- 
ried a Dumb Wife. This title sounded familiar, and taking down my 
Rabelais I found the whole tale in Pantagruel, where it is recorded as 
the subject of a mediaeval farce played at Montpélier. Anatole 
France’s only embroidery of the plot was to make the husband a 
much-bribed judge; and probably he did not think it necessary to give 
the origin, except implicitly in a dedication to a French society for 
Rabelaisian research. The comedy has a perfect peripety or dramatic 
reversal of action, for the dumb wife whose tongue is loosened by the 
surgeons talks too much, and since she cannot be made dumb again, 
the only remedy is to make her husband deaf. In two acts, it is the 
ideal hour’s entertainment if the players can keep up the sublime 
spirit of mock-solemnity. 

The Stage Society production was made at the Haymarket early 
in 1914, with the dumb wife played by Maire O’Neill, the original 
Pegeen Mike of Synge’s Playboy. At the dress rehearsal I found 
Granville Barker at the back of the circle enjoying the play, and he 
said at once that he would like to acquire it for Lillah McCarthy. 
The two performances went well, but the derivation from Rabelais 
passed unnoticed by all the critics, including the Francophile and 
learned A. B. Walkley of the Times. Had I known it, this was to be my 
last direct contact with the stage for at least six years; it was also even- 
tually to be the means by which I met and married a wife, herself 
by no means dumb. The fact that the comedy was played at the 
Haymarket completed the chain of association, for there my Man with 
a Load of Mischief was to be produced eleven years later for its first 
London run. Whatever other parts are played in the theatre, luck 
admittedly plays the lead. It is so important that in Middle Europe 
the actual wishing of luck is thought unlucky, and an actor or play- 
wright is wished Hals-und-Beinbruch instead. This means ‘broken 
neck and legs to you’, and it serves just as well. It is contracted to 
H. und B.B. in telegrams wishing players a good first night. 
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And so we came to the summer of 1914, which perhaps in recollec- 
tion seems more charged with fate than it seemed at the time. I 
went to the Derby with T. E. Hulme, who had never seen a racecourse 
before and was fascinated by the mathematical adroitness of the book- 
makers in adjusting the changing odds. We stood on the Hill opposite 
the grandstand, and it gave him equal satisfaction to see the King 
(George this time and not Edward) flanked by the entire peerage and 
many members of the House of Commons, all in the ceremonial attire 
of Epsom. But he reminded me that the Shah of Persia on a visit to 
this country a few years earlier had declined to see the Derby, saying 
“It is already known to me that one horse is swifter than another.’ 

The booths on the Downs were pulled up and the roundabouts 
cleared away, and England was never quite the same again — but 
then it never is. Hulme was to be wounded within a year and killed 
within three; I was to be a soldier nearly five years and go back with 
an army of occupation to the Germany where he and I had both stud- 
ied. Our period of training brought us together again, with others 
including Rupert Brooke who had returned from the expedition to 
Antwerp. The theatre had stopped at first and then reopened with spy 
plays and revues, the usual provender of war. A distinguished excep- 
tion under Granville Barker was the Kingsway, which gave Thomas 
Hardy’s epic drama The Dynasts. In this first autumn, too, eight of 
Shakespeare’s plays were performed at the Old Vic, where Matheson 
Lang inaugurated the season. Twenty-five of the plays in the First 
Folio were to be given in this theatre before the Armistice. Even Rein- 
hardt in Berlin could not do as well as this. The Stage Society wisely 
continued its work, and I made them do The Recruiting Officer by Far- 
quhar early in 1915. This was the first Restoration comedy to be re- 
vived for many years, and it led to the performance of plays by 
Congreve during the war, and afterwards to the formation of the 
Phoenix as a producing unit. 

And now it is time to write a few words about war as an interlude 
in life and a pause on this journey. It is the simpler to do so because 
this chapter I am writing has been half a dozen times interrupted 
by air raid warnings, and one of them is in progress as I write this 
sentence in a room of my own theatre. (As the sentence ends the all- 
clear is sounded, and the theatre cat comes to rub himself against 
my legs and tell me of his heroism.) These thunderous echoes in 1940 
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recall very clearly the sequence from 1914 onwards. I held every rank, 
except that of sergeant, from private soldier to major and company 
commander. From soon after Loos in 1915, I took part as a combatant 
in every action of importance on the Western Front from St. Quentin 
northward. No injury ever took me further back than an advanced 
dressing station. As an officer I was mounted and grew very fond of 
my horse, a red roan who behind the lines would go for walks with 
me like a dog. I still carried Pascal, Stendhal, Casanova and the rest 
in my valise. At no time had I any impulse to write about the experi- 
ences of war, nor do I wish to do so now. The descriptions I have read 
in the pages of novels appear to me to have as much value as a clinical 
account, say, of agonies on a deathbed; and certainly no more. Since 
Tolstoi’s War and Peace there has been nothing essentially to be said 
on this subject. The illuminating experience of war is long association 
and comradeship with men one might never otherwise have known. 

But I am glad to have seen the major assaults on the Somme and 
the first lumbering entry of tanks into warfare; the turning of the 
dolphins in the phosphorescent waters of the North Sea at the mouth 
of the Yser, where my gun position Extréme-Gauche lay among the 
sandhills; the tower of Ypres Cloth Hall before it was finally over- 
thrown; the blowing of the great mines at Messines; the streaming 
of the Cavalry Corps at dawn through the broken Hindenburg Line, 
even though they came back the same evening; and the Very lights 
that went up in a desolate landscape, but without the chatter of 
machine-guns, to, serve as fireworks after dusk on Armistice Day. 
I am critical of heroic values attached to any such images, and still 
more of romantic values; but in their grim precision they remain and 
I would not have missed them. Nor is their memory weakened by any 
repetition of war’s alarms. 

In mid-November 1918 my division began the march to the Rhine, 
a journey of some 200 miles which I made on foot, my horse being 
needed for laggards at the rear of the column. The French villages in 
the freed zone were garlanded and festooned to greet us; in the first of 
our billets for the night we had to liberate a cow which the farmer had 
driven upstairs to save her from being driven off by the retreating 
Germans. Cows can get upstairs but not down, and the engineers had 
to lift her through the window-opening with a crane. In Belgium we 
would invite the burgomaster to dine in the mess, toasting the kings 
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Albert and George in whisky; he would then tell us where to find wild 
boar of the Ardennes, which we hunted with service rifles if the condi- 
tions admitted a day’s halt. I had a day’s pike fishing in the Meuse. 
Presently we crossed the German frontier marked by great stones on a 
bleak plateau; and there the divisional general stood under the flag to 
take the salute. The Eifel, a high wooded part of the Rhineland 
through which we marched for days, has a Catholic population and 
peasant houses like those of Bavaria. We passed more and more 
abandoned German equipment and cars; and from the opposite direc- 
tion came in groups or singly ragged bearded men, hardly recognizable 
as British prisoners now freed and making their way to Channel ports. 

So there was Germany again, strangely revisited after ten years; 
and in the clean houses with their wood-burning tiled stoves one spoke 
with the sullen but correct local authorities, distributing so many 
troops to each farm or cottage and reserving the castle on a rocky 
eminence as my own headquarters for the night. Here might be paint- 
ings and woodcarvings, or a library of books finely bound; things that 
helped to bring back circulation to the soldier’s numbed mind. It be- 
came increasingly important to find good quarters at the journey’s 
end, which was timed for Christmas Eve; and as we left the foothills 
for the alluvial plain of the Rhine, I rode forward to reconnoitre the 
village of Flerzheim which had been allotted to two companies. Good 
quarters were few, and my choice fell immediately upon a nunnery 
with eighteenth-century turrets, which stood in moated seclusion on 
the outskirts of the place. The Mother Superior, with the parish 
priest, received me on the threshold and was not surprised to hear that 
officers and men would be quartered on her. The priest observed that 
it had been happening ever since the Thirty Years’ War. One wing of 
the ground floor, and half the cells in the main corridor of the floor 
above, had been evacuated already and the two parts of the building 
separated by curtains (also I fear by barricades). The Mother Superior 
kindly offered me her own cell, as she had withdrawn with the rest. 
In half an hour all was settled; and within a week the mess servants 
were handing in all the rations at the kitchen window and the nuns, 
growing themselves rosier each day, were cooking the best meals I 
had known in my military career. Life had definitely begun again, and 


theatre was about to begin. 
(To Be Continued) 
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THE CORN IS GREEN 


The London success of Emlyn Williams’ dra- 
matic tale of a young Welsh miner, who is ‘re- 
born’ by higher education, has been duplicated 
in Herman Shumlin’s production of the play in 
New York. Ethel Barrymore plays the role of 
the school-teacher, which Sybil Thorndike origi- 
nated in England; Richard W aring follows in 
the footsteps of the author-actor, in the part of 
the boy miner. 
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FLIGHT TO THE WEST 





Vandamm 





BY ELMER RICE 


The action of Mr. Rice’s newest drama, which 
concerns itself with the vital struggle between 
Democracy and Fascism, takes place aboard a 
Clipper making a westward flight from Lisbon, 
in a realistic setting designed with subtle the. 
atricality by Jo Mielziner. Betty Field, at left, 
acts the part of a newly-wed, married to a young 
American Jew (Hugh Marlowe), who is one of 
the author’s chief protagonists. The play, staged 
by Mr. Rice and presented by the Playwright 
Company, offers important roles to three foreign 
players: Eleonora Mendelssohn, as a Polish 
Jewess; Lydia St. Clair, as a French refuges 
and Paul Hernreid, as a Nazi diplomat — roles 
of which the actors take glowing advantage. 
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Forward from 1940 


JOHN MASON BROWN 


ARDON, Gentiles All. Lot’s wife must have mothered the race of 

dramatic critics. Her death, so sudden and so saline, may have put 
an end to her curiosity. But, before dying, she had at least struck the 
eternal critical attitude by looking backward. 

The reviewer’s restatement in his own terms of what has been, 
rather than the tracing of the shadow of things to come, is both his 
pleasure and his duty. Reaction, the product of emotion resisted with 
reason, not prophecy, is his privilege. 

Hence my heart is heavy with distrust when, as a reviewer, I find 
myself asked to turn crystal-gazer and look forward from the black 
world of 1940 to the theatre which the readers of THEATRE ARTS may 
know when this magazine is celebrating its fiftieth rather than its 
twenty-fifth anniversary. 

If all times are dangerous for prophecy, no time could be more 
hazardous than the present. Out of the threats and disasters of the 
moment, which seem fated to stretch these moments into years, only a 
pitiful number of certainties stand forth. One of these is that America’s 
future is bound to the outcome of that death-struggle between con- 
cepts which on the earth, in the sky, and under the seas now shakes the 
Old World. What the theatre may become on this continent depends, 
first and foremost, upon the fate of a distant island, and of the every 
freedom it now symbolizes. Unless that island triumphs history will 
have rung down the curtain for many years upon such a theatre as we 
have known or even care to dream of. What follows, therefore, is based 
entirely upon the confident assumption that, regardless of the cruel 
tests which lie ahead, we as a people will be privileged to remain 
‘debrutalized’, that the totalitarian way of life shall never be ours, 
and that the freedom of a free peace shall again be known in our time. 


What Is Past Is Prologue. All soothsayers, however bogus, are 
bound to be Janus-faced; they must look backward before looking for- 
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ward. The present and the past are dots in time through which those 
foolhardy enough to be forced into prophecy must endeavor to draw a 
straight line which (they trust) will give direction to the line leading 
them to that distant dot, the future. 


Looking back on our theatre’s past from this barren moment in the 
present season, what does the easy wisdom, known as hindsight, yield? 
Historically, at least, the American theatre divides itself into four 
rough classifications. 

From pre-Revolutionary days until the 1880’s, the American stage, 
in spite of the eagle cries emitted by such critics as Poe and Whitman, 
was a colonial institution; unrooted as yet in this continent, derivative 
in its standards, and devoted to great actors as was the English theatre 
upon which it was mainly modelled. From the ’80’s until the last war 
followed a period of slow emergence, of protracted adolescence during 
which, although the star system still flourished, such playwrights as 
James A. Herne, Bronson Howard, Augustus Thomas, Moody, Fitch, 
Sheldon and MacKaye functioned as trailblazers along the path of 
our dramatic self-expression. After 1918 and for the next eleven years 
came the authentic growing-up of our stage. 

The twenties were fruitful years, fruitful and exciting. Invigorating 
forces of all kinds were released. Repertory was dreamed of and tried 
but actors were no longer supreme. The director and the designer be- 
gan to share the spotlight with them, in the playwright’s name. 
THEATRE ARTS, that Golden Treasury of designers’ settings and 
projects, was fighting the battle of the ‘new’ stagecraft, turning its 
back on commercial Broadway, championing fresh forms, serving the 
‘new Movement’ as its Gideon. Suddenly the eyes of audiences were 
pried open to an unaccustomed beauty by Jones, Geddes and Simon- 
son, even as their expectations were raised by new standards in play- 
writing. Belasco realism became suspect. Art theatres and little thea- 
tres were in full bloom. Europe still played a large part on America’s 
dramatic scene. From it came Expressionism and Constructivism. 
From it was released a library of fine plays which Broadway managers 
had left unproduced, fearing them to be too high-brow. Even on this 
side of the ocean Craig, Appia, Reinhardt, Stanislavski, Meyerhold 
(and a host of others) were names that carried weight. But large as 
Europe’s role remained, and great as was the stress on stagecraft, it 
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was in the twenties that Anderson, Howard, Sherwood, Barry, Kelly, 
Green, Behrman, Connelly, Kaufman and, above all, O’Neill gave to 
our dramaturgy a stamp as native as it was personal and often dis- 
tinguished. 

The next decade was totally different in its stress. The Stock Mar- 
ket crash wrote ‘finis’ after one period in our theatre as definitely as 
it concluded one epoch in our economics. The sociological thirties were 
upon us — violent, agitating, healthy. The New Deal, the thought- 
provoking years of the depression, the forward sweep of labor, were 
but a few of the factors to change the theatre as they had altered 
thinking and living outside of it. Art bowed to reality. Aesthetics gave 
way to protest. Make-believe had become reminder; escape was 
frowned upon. Most of the art theatres had disappeared or ceased to 
be art theatres. They had won their battles to such an extent that 
their worthier innovations had become assumptions in America’s pro- 
duction standards. The theatre which sang its angry song of social 
significance in the early and middle thirties — the theatre which found 
in Odets its most gifted and vigorous playwright — represented a 
vital extension of the stage’s province. Much of its thinking was 
childish in the simplicity of its solutions. Much of it was crude. More 
of it was of no greater literary value than party pamphlets have a way 
of being. But it possessed indignation. It made vocal the concerns of 
the nation’s disturbed conscience. And it spoke for a new audience — 
a huge, hitherto untouched audience — which, as was most notably 
demonstrated by the Federal Theatre, must be taken into account in 
any consideration of the possible future of our stage. For with that 
audience lie its surest guarantees of survival and its most genuine 
invitations to growth. 

Our theatre cannot be blamed if just now it has reached a dull, full 
pause; if momentarily it does not give its full attention to the sound of 
its own voice. It is listening, as the whole world is, to the distant 
drums. For the time being they have hushed its discontent, robbed it 
of the foreign markets upon which once it drew, halted experiment, 
given a new justification to escape, and added to the confusion of the 
confused by tempting many to feel that in such an emergency the arts 
are peacetime luxuries of minor importance. Our present unignited 
theatre is composed of co-existing elements contributed by each of the 
four periods which have preceded it. It still prizes its stars — Miss 
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Cornell, Miss Hayes, the Lunts, Mr. Evans. It takes the director, the 
designer, the costumer, the electrician (in other words, the benefits of 
the new stagecraft) for granted. It demands much from its native 
playwrights. It is fully aware of the drama’s potency as a propagandist 
weapon. Through four dots in time, not two, can the line be drawn 
which may go forward from 1940. 


The Way to Dusty Death. Forward from 1940? There are many 
who are nowadays convinced, and who think they are original in 
being so convinced, that the stage is, and has for some time been, 
dead and unburied. They forget that among the theatre’s surest 
fascinations is the appeal it has always had for grave-diggers. Every 
producer and playwright who has just had a failure is still tempted to 
console himself by reaching for a shovel. Before scattering rosemary 
for remembrance, scan M. Sarcey’s list of the countless pamphlets 
published in France between 1768 and 1880 in which the phrase ‘/a 
décadence du théétre’ recurred with Catonic insistence. Glance, too, 
as quoted by A. B. Walkley, at R. W. Lowe’s bibliographical account 
of the English tracts written during the nineteenth century under such 
headings as ‘A New Drama or We Faint’. Remember Whitman’s 
explosion in 1847, when great actors were more common than hamburg 
heavens, on ‘The Miserable State of the Stage!’. And take hope, re- 
calling that the theatre has always been a Lazarus among the arts. 

No one can overestimate the urgency of the threats it faces now 
and in the future. During the very years in which our theatre came to 
its exciting maturity, its professional empire shrank until (as everyone 
knows) the American theatre became to a large extent the theatre of 
the city of New York. The silent movies, the decline of the road, the 
rise of freight and travel rates, the contraceptive cost of labor, the 
talkies, the radio and possibly television in a few years — these are 
among the most familiar of the Catalines that during the past three 
decades are supposed to have conspired against the theatre’s well- 
being. What all these really mean is that, a century late, the stage was 
abruptly overtaken by the industrial revolution. There is much hope 
as well as pride to be derived from the fact that it survives as a handi- 
craft in this mechanized world of mass production and mass con- 
sumption. 

The new merit thrust upon the stage is its scarcity value. This 
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does not mean it has, or can, become précieuse. But it does mean, even 
when one of its productions is commanding an enormous and profit- 
able audience, that this production, playing in only one place at one 
time, is bound to possess the fascination which a Cellini vase or a piece 
of Orrefors glass would acquire if exhibited in the midst of a multitude 
of milk bottles. The strength of the theatre will always lie in the weak- 
nesses of the flesh; in the imperfections risked at each performance’s 
rebirth of a play; in the glories of the spoken word; in the hazards and 
excitements of a medium happily unmechanized; in the actor’s direct 
and responsive contact with audiences which are — and enjoy the 
pleasure of knowing they are — major factors in the re-creation in- 
evitable each night. 
What endangers the stage, what makes its future doubly unpre-| 
dictable, is not the rival entertainment the machines can produce. It is| 
the high salaries and low admissions these machines make possible, | 


and the writers and actors they can tempt. The theatre’s challenges | 
are aesthetic no less surely than they are economic. Among its major | 


problems the stage — at least in the larger cities — can count the need 
of living up to the standards of excellence imposed upon it by its high 
admissions. Its box-office workers must develop manners at least as 
good as those possessed by movie ushers. Its union men backstage, 
cradled in the abuses of the older theatre, must overcome the suicidal 
cupidity which nowadays finds them stifling the possibilities of the 
new theatre with abuses of their own. Its creators must content them- 
selves with smaller grosses, which enjoy a chance of being earned 
longer than they now are in a theatre where there is only room for hits. 
It must shed its current parochialism, which makes it speak mainly 
for a city, and begin thinking of the country as a whole. Above all, 
and regardless of what class or region it may seek to address itself to, it 
must probe the sources of its own strength as a medium, happily dis- 
carding those provinces which its competitors have taken over; re- 
joicing, boldly and inventively, in such many excellences as are 
uniquely its own. 


Tomorrow and Tomorrow and Tomorrow. When Joan Carroll, the 
eight-year-old girl now playing with Ethel Merman in Panama Haittie, 
has achieved the ripe age of thirty-three; in other words, when she has 
become as old as Eva Le Gallienne was when she wrote her memoirs, it 
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is possible she will find these things have happened in the theatre of 
which she may still be a part. The present we now enjoy will doubtless 
be a memory upon which she looks back with the same nostalgia as 
that with which the Grand Duchess Marie recalls her youth in what 
was then St. Petersburg. Every stress of our government, and the 
aftermath of the cataclysm now shaking the world, point to a prole- 
tarian future. It seems inevitable that such an America will demand 
entertainment in many ways different from our own. No social or 
economic change, however, is apt to alter America’s sense of humor. 
The funny men will doubtless remain much the same. Indigenous 
comedies, fleet in their madness and frank in their insanity, will surely 
continue to speed their way towards a laughter, perhaps more home- 
spun, yet still based upon extensions of the wisecrack. But high 
comedy — the comedy of manners — will doubtless, for the time 
being, have dwindled into a classroom memory. 

The government by then may, in its ever-increasing paternalism, 
have at last admitted a Secretary of the Fine Arts to the Cabinet. If 
sO, it is to be hoped the stage will be one of his concerns. This time, 
however, Washington may have learned its lesson from the Federal 
Theatre. The confusions and necessities of that project, which forced 
it to function simultaneously as an almshouse and an art theatre, are 
not likely to be duplicated. A distinction will perhaps have been made 
between two kinds of relief — the financial relief which unemployed 
actors need, and the spiritual relief to which those starved for drama 
up and down the country are entitled and which the government may 
offer by financing tours of fine plays finely played at reduced admis- 
sions. 

When Miss Carroll decides to call upon a manager, it is to be hoped 
she will be able to find them in other places than New York. Because, 
if the theatre is to live up to its potentialities, there will be two kinds 
of theatre: — one, for such sophisticates as the cities (and the govern- 
ment offices) will continue to breed; the other for the simpler tastes of 
those living on farms and working in factories, and seeking only 
‘relaxation’ and ‘a good show’. 

God willing, not one group, but a host of young people everywhere, 
knowing their own regions, with pride in their own crafts, and a crea- 
tive discontent with the theatre as we now know it, will have emerged 
to bring experiment once again to our stage and to endow it with the 
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happy violence of new-found convictions. These young people will smile 
at much which we take seriously. To prove how benighted we are, they 
will doubtless subject Strange Interlude to a spoof revival even as we 
have subjected East Lynne and The Drunkard to revivals of the same 
kind. They will probably hold Maxwell Anderson in much the same 
lack of regard in which we hold Sheridan Knowles. For by then a 
dramatist, bringing to his verse the streamlined strength which Mr. 
MacLeish commands, may have appeared to fill the future theatre 
with the music Mr. Anderson has nobly sought to bring to our tone- 
deaf stage. Mr. Saroyan’s cheerfulness will amuse them, but they will 
probably be indebted to his formlessness, for by then the niceties of 
the well-made play are apt to appear even more archaic than they now 
do. It seems unlikely that touring companies will travel by train. 
Thespis’ cart by 1965 assuredly will be an airplane. 


No matter how much the theatre may have changed, critics will 
still be unpopular and audiences will indubitably remain much the 
same. They will have their old gift for surrender; cherish their ageless 
sentimentality; be right, as always, in seeking entertainment before 
instruction; have their timeless love for low comedy, their secret 
hunger for beauty, and their eternal respect for sex. Such gratifications 
as they may find in our theatre of the future depend, however, upon 
one, and only one, thing — the music which can be heard when at 
last the drums are silenced overseas. 
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The Dwelling Place of Wonder 


ROBERT E. SHERWOOD 


HEN I contemplate the present state of the theatre I am deeply 
moved to ask myself, ‘Why am I in it?’ 

When I look at the prospect of Broadway, and at the Broadway 
barons and the Broadway critics, I cannot avoid the conclusion that 
I am in a lousy business and I feel unclean. 

I dislike to work in the theatre and I dislike to go to the theatre. 
The theatre is too expensive, too unrewarding and, above all, too 
damned uncomfortable. If I want stimulation, I greatly prefer to 
read. If I want diversion, I prefer the movies (Garbo, Chaplin, Disney, 
Lubitsch, Capra, Korda, René Clair, Alfred Hitchcock, etc.). 

And yet — I am now itching all over with a desire to write a new 
play. I want desperately to say something and, whether I like it or 
not, I know that the theatre is still the best possible place in which to 
express my most profound convictions. 

Give me a newspaper column with a circulation equal to Dorothy 
Thompson’s added to Walter Winchell’s — give me a nation-wide 
hook-up of all the combined networks — give me the same distribu- 
tion as Gone with the Wind (both as published by Macmillan and as 
filmed by Dave Selznick) — and I still would rather speak my piece 
to a few hundred people eight times weekly in the Alvin or the Nixon 
or the Curran. 

Is this because I am stage-struck? Perhaps like many another play- 
wright, past and present, I am just a frustrated actor, exercising 
vicariously an exhibition complex? 

Perhaps that’s it — but I prefer to believe otherwise. 

I prefer to give another explanation of my devotion to a medium 
in which, by nature and temperament, I can never seem to feel at ease. 
The explanation is as follows: 

The theatre is the spiritual home of one who is barred from the 
church by distaste for dogma but who still requires and demands 
expression of great faith. 
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Does that sound a bit pretentious? 

All right. 

But I persist in thinking of the theatre as the workshop of Sopho- 
cles and Shakespeare rather than the real estate office of the Shuberts. 
I still persist in believing that although the fate of any play that I 
may write will be decided by the verdict of the most frivolous and in- 
attentive of juries, the New York first-night audience, I must go on 
trying to say what I want to say in the one way that is best for me to 
speak. 

Sophocles wrote: 


“Never to have been born is much the best; 
And the next best, by far, 

To return thence, by the way speediest, 
Where our beginnings are.’ 


Which is certainly a confession of abysmal despair. But Sophocles 
also wrote: 


‘Wonders are many and none is more wonderful than man.’ 
The theatre is the dwelling place of wonder. 


The essence of Shakespeare’s philosophy is in Hamlet and the 
essence of Hamlet is in the speech: 

“What a piece of work is man! How noble in reason! how 
infinite in faculty! in form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! in action how like an angel! in apprehension how like 
a god! the beauty of the world! the paragon of animals! And 
yet, to me, what is this quintessence of dust? man delights not 
me; no, nor woman neither.’ 


Was there ever a more magnificent summing up of all human 
hopes and misgivings? ‘How like an angel’ — and — ‘this quintes- 
sence of dust’. And when you read those lines you know that they 
were written to be spoken from a stage by an actor — preferably an 
actor not averse to hamming it up a bit. 

That is writing for the theatre — bitterness and confidence — 
exaggerating both, but not illegitimately. Actors and actresses are in 
themselves fabulous beings and therefore qualified to express that 
which print can never adequately convey. 

What Shakespeare said — what all the great dramatists have 
said — is that man is frail, man is vain, man is mortal but that he is 
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still capable of reaching, as did Prometheus, into the highest heaven 
and snatching the very fire from the hand of God. 

That is what the theatre has been for, from its very beginning — 
to make credible the incredible, to awaken the king that dwells in 
every humble man, the hero in every coward. The Athenian dramatists 
first attempted and achieved this at a time when men trod warily in a 
tiny world which was completely surrounded and beset by the super- 
natural, the divine, the inexplicable. The sun had not then been 
measured and analyzed chemically. It was a god in a chariot. The wind 
that blew over Hymettus and the sea that beat against Sunium were 
dread beings. And yet, in the midst of this fearful bewilderment, in 
the face of a generally hostile and entirely incalculable Nature, the 
Athenian dramatists managed to assert for the first time on earth the 
dignity of man. 

“We easily believe that which we wish,’ said Corneille. 

The dramatist cannot be dismissed as merely a successful mer- 
chant of wish fulfillment. For there is historical proof that every age 
which has produced great dramatists — in Greece, in England and 
Germany and France — has presaged an age of renewed, vigorous 
assertion of human rights. 

For it is in his wishes that man becomes like an angel, like a god. 
And the assurance that his wishes can and will be fulfilled is the 
supreme source of inspiration to man. 

A great play, then, is a great inspiration, and its performance is a 
kind of revivalist meeting. The great dramatist is one who knows 
that in the tragedy of blindness Oedipus discovered the inward power 
to see the ultimate truth. 

Yet I have heard many young dramatists explain their present 
inactivity by saying that in this, the most tremendous moment in the 
history of the world, ‘there is nothing for me to write about’. 

The American dramatist today can know that he has immeasur- 
ably more to write about than Sophocles had, or Shakespeare, and he 
is far freer to say what he pleases. He does not have to look into legend 
to find assurance of the essential heroism and nobility of man; he has 
only to look into this morning’s newspaper. And the American drama- 
tist can know also that he has available more good actors and directors 
and scene designers to interpret and present his works. 

Even the Shuberts and the critics aren’t so bad as I often think 
they are. 
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ROBERT EDMOND JONES MACBETH 


The designer's task is to find ‘the simplest, broadest, grandest way’ to 
‘carry the audience into that other region where the ideal play takes place’ : 
With a creed as direct as this, the hand of a craftsman and a poet’s imagina- 
tion, Robert Edmond Jones — and his fellow revolutionaries — initiated the 
new stagecraft. The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife, The Fest, Children of 
Darkness, Macbeth — ‘gigantic masks appearing high in the air’ above the 
banquet scene or the blasted heath— Hamlet, The Hairy Ape, Desire Under the 
Elms, Love for Love, Serena Blandish, The Green Pastures, Mourning Becomes 
Electra, Wozzeck, Night over Taos, Lucrece, Camille, Othello, The Green Bay 
Tree, The Sea Gull and last year’s The Philadelphia Story are among the 
milestones of a career that has been a significant part of the story of the past 
twenty-five years. Costumed, lighted, set and in some cases directed by 
Jones, these plays indicate how completely the new designers were men of the 
theatre. They knew its history, they believed in great plays, they were not 
afraid of ideas nor intimidated by deep feeling. With scenic art as an excuse, 
they took over — to make of the stage a dwelling place for ‘modern man’. 
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LEE SIMONSON MARCO MILLIONS 


By training a painter, when Lee Simonson turned designer for the Washing- 
ton Square Players and then the Theatre Guild, he brought to the new stage- 
craft the talent of a born architect. The technical problems of production 
have been his point of departure. ‘Like one planning the living environment 
for people, he seeks to surround actors with a mise-en-scéne that may be 
comfortable, flexible, adequate to their physical needs, as well as reflecting 
their aesthetic sensibilities.’ In device after device — the permanent set, 
plastically conceived terraces and stair-cases, scenic patterns projected with 
light — he has stretched the speech of scenic art, adding to it, as well, ‘all the 
splendor, the color and the sensuous joy of which the modern palette is 
capable’. The Faithful, ‘fane Clegg, Heartbreak House, Liliom, He Who Gets 
Slapped (all early Theatre Guild successes), R.U.R., Back to Methuselah, The 
Adding Machine, Peer Gynt, Man and the Masses, ’ Goat Song, The Road to 
Rome, Marco Millions, Roar China, The Apple Cart, Hotel Universe, Elizabeth 
the Queen, The Insect Play, School for Husbands, End of Summer, Idiot's De- 
light, and Amphitryon 38 highlight a record which also includes such excellent 
authorship as The Stage /s Set and a telling impress upon theatre architecture. 





ALINE BERNSTEIN THE DYBBUK 


No productions of the Neighborhood Playhouse have been more loved or 
longer remembered than The Little Clay Cart ( 1924) and The Dybbuk (1926). 

Aline Bernstein worked on the costumes for the first and set the stage for the 
second, continuing with the Playhouse and designing many of its most ex- 
citing productions. Later on she was captured by Eva Le Gallienne for the 
Civic Repertory Theatre, for which she set and costumed The Cherry Or- 
chard, The Sea Gull, Camille, Alison’s House, Liliom and Romeo and Fuliet 
among other plays. The puta of an actor, characterization has been for 
her ‘the all- important thing. . . . Psy PT scenery, if one can use such 
a phrase, is what she is wont to create’. Like Jones, she is a visionary: ‘as I 
read the script my scene comes to me out of the blue, rather like a scene in a 
magic lantern. This design seems to me to be inevitable and unchangeable.’ 

The feeling for human warmth and color, a respect for the actor and the play, 

and a sense of style fostered by experience in repertory mark such produc- 
tions — both early and late — as Caprice, Ned McCobb’s Daughter, Reunion 
in Vienna, The Animal Kingdom, Grand Hotel, The Late Christopher Bean, 
Thunder on the Left, The Children’s Hour, Storm over Patsy, To Quito and 
Back, American Landscape, The Little Foxes and The Male Animal. 


. - ~ 
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NORMAN BEL GEDDES KING LEAR 


‘The whole of this play is in the mood of pitiless shadow and tempestuous 
motion. . . . Nearly all the characters are primitive, cold, hard, stone-like. 

. . Lear is the remnant, the ruin, the great rock that has been worn away 
by time and the elements of nature.’ So Geddes stated the conception 
for a projected King Lear with designs published in THEATRE ARTS in 1919. 
‘To Geddes the art of design and the art of direction are inextricably part of 
one scenic pattern. When he talks of design it is in terms of the movement of 
actors in three-dimensional space, the ideas contained in their speech, and 
the control of light.’ It is the way of genius to dominate. Geddes has perme- 
ated everything he has touched, whether the Futurama or such spec- 
tacles as The Miracle and Jt Happens on Ice, opera with Iphigenia in Aulis or 
such straight plays as Will Shakespeare, Arabesque, The Patriot, Lysistrata, 
the single-set Hamlet, and Dead End. Geddes’ project for the Divine Comedy, 
published in book form in 1924, remains a tour de force of the new stagecraft. 
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JO MIELZINER YELLOW JACK 


A year of acting with the Theatre Guild, and Jo Mielziner transferred his 
flair for theatre to the designing end. Since his first set, The Guardsman, in 
1924, he has been one of the busiest men of the American stage — realist, 
stylist and impressionist in turn, ‘as sensitive to the tragic as to the frivolous 
mood’. No man not a versatile, expert and sensitive craftsman could set 
the stage for such varied productions as Pygmalion, Strange Interlude, Street 
Scene, Of Thee I Sing, Biography, Yellow Fack, The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Winterset, Ethan Frome, On Your Toes, the Gielgud Hamlet, High Tor, 
On Borrowed Time, I Married an Angel, Sing Out the News, No Time for Com- 
edy, Key Largo, Fourney to Ferusalem and now Flight to the West. ‘Every new 
play I do requires a new attack, different methods, another point of depar- 
ture... . I wish to design . . . for the key scenes, the critical moments of 
the play, for the moments when the audience has forgotten that there is any 
scenery on the stage at all — a setting, in other words, that becomes part of 
the highest life of the play.’ His theatre drawings, many of them published 
in THEATRE ARTS, are a record of such moments. 
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MORDECAI GORELIK THEY SHALL NOT DIE 


When in 1922 THEATRE ARTS published a series of lighting plots for The Power 
of Darkness, it was at once clear that a restless intelligence and a vigorous 
imagination had been recruited for the new stagecraft. Already in King 
Hunger Mordecai Gorelik had adopted the tenets of the collaborative creed 
that were to be brilliantly employed in Processional and carried to maturity 
in Sailors of Cattaro and Casey Jones. Both in the Group Theatre and the 
Theatre Union, Gorelik found organizations congenial to his convictions that 
the setting functioned i in the play as an active theatre force, that it should 
become ‘in itself a commentary on the drama’, and that its style should grow 
out of the deliberate effort to ‘make a point’. His sets for Success Story, Men 
in White, They Shall Not Die (which was not used), Golden Boy, Tortilla Flat, 
Rocket to the Moon, and Night Music ‘moved toward the sudlienee’ , by excit- 
ing visual beauty and theatrical, often flamboyant, realism frequently stat- 
ing the point more effectively chan the play itself. His book New Theatres for 

Old, a challenge to today’s stage, has just been published by Samuel French. 














BORIS ARONSON THE TIME OF YOUR LIFE 


To enter the stage-door of the modern theatre, the painter has been asked to 
make only one renunciation, ‘the convention of painted canvas for the pur- 
pose of creating an illusion’ . Few artists accepted this requirement with 
more vigor and originality than Boris Aronson in the sets which he created 
for The Tenth Commandment in 1926. Instinctively attuned to the brashly 
theatrical, Aronson mastered the bravura of the new mode — multiple con- 
structivist sets, projected scenery, ‘madcap stylization’ — in such experi- 
mental productions as 2X 2= 5, Stempenyu the Fiddler and Angels on Earth; 
and set his own personal idiom in Walk a Little Faster, The Merchant of 
Yonkers, The Gentle People, Heavenly Express, The Time of Your Life (his 
sets were not seen in the Broadway production), The Great American Goof 
and, this winter, Cabin in the Sky. The painter has not been forgotten. The 
same richness of expression that characterizes Aronson’s oils, many of them 
reproduced in THEATRE ARTS, has brought loveliness of color and line to cos- 
tumes and sets, and given new significance to that déte noire of modern stage- 
craft, the painted drop. J. B. Neumann plans a show of his paintings in March. 
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DONALD OENSLAGER THE FABULOUS INVALID 


This appropriate tailpiece to a portfolio of scene design allows no space to 
describe the more than one hundred productions — play, musical, opera, 
ballet — that have known Oenslager’s deft, imaginative, scholarly touch. 
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Light and Shadow 


ROBERT EDMOND JONES 


Put out the light and then — put out the light! 
— OTHELLO 


nian Max Reinhardt once said, I am told, that the art of 
lighting a stage consists of putting light where you want it and 
taking it away where you don’t want it. I have often had occasion to 
think of this remark, — so often, in fact, that with the passage of time 
it has taken on for me something of the quality of an old proverb like, 
Honesty is the best policy, or, The more haste the less speed. Put light 
where you want it and take it away where you don’t want it. What 
could be more simple? 

But our real problem in the theatre is to know where to put the 
light and where to take it away. And this, as Professor Reinhardt very 
well knows, is not so simple. On the contrary, it demands the knowl- 
edge and the application of a lifetime. 


Future historians will speak of this period in theatrical history as 
the spotlight era. Spotlights have become a part of the language of the 
theatre. Indeed, it is hardly too much to say that they have created 
our contemporary theatre idiom. Once upon a time our stages were 
lighted by gas-jets and before that by kerosene lamps, and before that 
by tapers and torches. And in the days to come we may see some kind 
of ultra-violet radiation in our theatres, some new fluorescence. But 
today our productions are characterized — conditioned, one might al- 
most say — by conical shafts of colored electric light which beat down 
upon them from lamps placed in the flies and along the balconies of the 
theatre. Lighting a play in 1941 is a matter of arranging and rear- 
ranging these lamps in an infinite variety of combinations. This is an 
exercise involving great technical skill and ingenuity. The craft of 
lighting has been developed to a high degree and it is kept to a high 
standard by rigorous training in schools and colleges. It has become 
both exacting and incredibly exact. The beam of light strikes with the 
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precision of a mot juste. It bites like an etcher’s needle or cuts deep like 
a surgeon’s scalpel. Every tendency moves strongly toward creating 
an efficient engine behind the proscenium arch. Almost without our 
knowing it this wonderful invention has become a part of the general 
expertise of Broadway show business. We handle our spotlights and 
gelatines and dimmers in the theatre with the same delight and the 
same sense of mastery with which we play an exciting game of cards 
or drive a high-powered automobile or pilot an airplane. 

But at rare moments, in the long quiet hours of light-rehearsals, a 
strange thing happens. We are overcome by a realization of the /iving- 
ness of light. As we gradually bring a scene out of the shadows, sending 
long rays slanting across a column, touching an outline with color, 
animating the scene moment by moment until it seems to breathe, our 
work becomes an incantation. We feel the presence of elemental 
energies. 

There is hardly a stage designer who has not experienced at one 
time or another this overwhelming sense of the /ivingness of light. I 
hold these moments to be among the most precious of all experiences 
the theatre can give us. The true life of the theatre is in them. At such 
moments our eyes are opened. We catch disturbing glimpses of a 
theatre not yet created. Our imaginations leap forward. 

It is the memory of these rare moments that inspires us and guides 
us in our work. While we are studying to perfect ourselves in the use of 
the intricate mechanism of stage lighting we are learning to transcend 
it. Slowly, slowly, we begin to see lighting in the theatre, not only as an 
exciting craft but as an art, visionary, subtle, powerful, infinitely 
difficult to learn. We begin to see that a drama is not an engine, run- 
ning at full speed from the overture to the final curtain, but a living 
organism. And we see light as a part of that livingness. 


Our first duty in the theatre is always to the actors. It is they who 
interpret the drama. The stage belongs to them and they must domi- 
nate it. Surprising as it may seem, actors are sometimes most effective 
when they are not seen at all. Do you remember the impact of Orson 
Welles’ broadcast of a threatened Martian invasion? A voice out of 
darkness. . . . But this, of course, is an exception. In nine cases out 
of ten our problem is simply that of making the actors and their en- 
vironment clearly and fully visible. 

Visible, yes. But in a very special way. The life we see on the stage 
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is not the everyday life we know. It is — how shall I express it? — 
more so. The world of the theatre is a world of sharper, clearer, swifter 
impressions than the world we live in. That is why we go to the thea- 
tre, to dwell for an hour in this unusual world and draw new life from 
it. The actors who reveal the heightened life of the theatre should 
move in a light that is altogether uncommon. It is not enough for us to 
make them beautiful, charming, splendid. Our purpose must be to give 
by means of light an impression of something out of the ordinary, 
away from the mediocre, to make the performance exist in an ideal 
world of wisdom and understanding. Emerson speaks of a divine aura 
that breathes through forms. The true actor-light — the true per- 
formance-light — is a radiance, a nimbus, a subtle elixir, wherein the 
characters of the drama may manifest themselves to their audience in 
their inmost reality. 

Perhaps the word /ucid best describes this light. A lucid light. I 
think of the exquisite clarity in the prints of Hiroshige. A light of 
‘god-like intellection’ pervades these scenes. They are held in a shad- 
owless tranquility that cannot change. The peace of the first snowfall 
is in them. Everything is perceived here; everything is understood; 
everything is known. 

Or I might use the word penetrating. If we look at a portrait by one 
of our fashionable portrait-painters and then at a portrait by Rem- 
brandt, we see that the one is concerned mainly with the recording of 
immediate surface impressions. His approach is that of a journalist 
who assembles a number of interesting and arresting facts for his lead- 
ing article. The other penetrates beneath the surface into the inner 
life of his subject. In the portrait by Rembrandt we see not only the 
features but the character of the sitter; not only the character, but the 
soul. We see a life that is not of this moment but of all moments. We 
sense ‘the ultimate in the immediate’. The portrait of an old man 
becomes a portrait of old age. 

Or I might use the word aware. When we see a good play well per- 
formed we are brought to the quivering raw edge of experience. We are 
caught up into the very quick of living. Our senses are dilated and in- 
tent. We become preternaturally aware of each instant of time as it 
passes. In this awareness we see the actors more clearly, more simply, 
than we have ever seen human beings before. They seem — how shall 
I say it? — more unified. We no longer appraise them or criticize them 
or form opinions about them. We forget all that we have ever heard or 
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read about them. We gaze at them as we gaze at long-lost loved ones 
or at those we look upon for the last time. Forever and forever, farewell, 
Cassius. . . . And we see them in a different light. It is this different 
light that should be given in the theatre. 

But more than all these necessary qualities, the lighting of a play 
should contain an element of surprise, a sense of discovery. It holds 
the promise of a new and unforgettable experience. I will give you an 
illustration. We are all familiar with the lines from Keats’ sonnet, On 
First Looking into Chapman’s Homer — 

Or like stout Cortez, when with eagle eyes 


He stared at the Pacific, and all his men 
Looked at each other with a wild surmise — 


Let us put out of our minds for a moment the accustomed music of 
these lines and allow the poet to take us with him on his high adven- 
ture. Imagine this little band of explorers, lost in wonder, on the shore 
of an unknown ocean. See their faces as the vision of a new world 
bursts upon them. A scene on the stage should give us the same sense 
of incredulity and wonder and delight. As we enter the theatre we too 
are on the threshold of a new experience. The curtain rises. The vision 
of a new world bursts upon us as it burst upon these voyagers of an 
earlier day. A new powerful life pervades the theatre. Our hearts beat 
with a wild hope. Is this what we have waited for? we ask. Shall we see 
at last? Shall we know? 


Lighting a scene consists not only in throwing light upon objects 
but in throwing light upon a subject. We have our choice of lighting a 
drama from the outside, as a spectator, or from the inside, as a part of 
the drama’s experience. The objects to be lighted are the forms which 
go to make up the physical body of the drama — the actors, the 
setting, the furnishings, and so forth. But the subject which is to be 
lighted is the drama itself. We light the actors and the setting, it is 
true, but we illuminate the drama. We reveal the drama. We use light 
as we use words, to elucidate ideas and emotions. Light becomes a 
tool, an instrument of expression, like a paint-brush, or a sculptor’s 
chisel, or a phrase of music. We turn inward and at once we are in the 
company of the great ones of the theatre. We learn from them to bathe 
our productions in the light that never was on sea or land. 

One afternoon many years ago I was taken into the inner room of a 
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little picture gallery and there I saw, hanging on the wall opposite me, 
Albert Pinkham Ryder’s painting of Macbeth and the Witches. 1 knew 
then in a sudden flash of perception that the light that never was on 
sea or land was a reality and not an empty phrase. My life changed 
from that moment. Since then I have tried with all the energy of 
which I am capable to bring this other light into the theatre. For I 
know it is the light of the masters. 

I find this light of other days in the paintings of Ryder and Redon 
and Utrillo, in the etchings of Gordon Craig, in Adolphe Appia’s 
drawing of the Elysian Fields from the third act of the Orpheus of 
Gluck. Here it is for everyone to see, achieved once and for all, so 
clearly stated that no one can escape it. I find it implicit in certain 
scenes from Shakespeare. It casts its spell upon the lovers, Miranda 
and Ferdinand, as they meet for the first time on Prospero’s magic 
island. Miranda speaks — 

What, is’t a spirit? 

Lord, how it looks about: Believe me, sir, 

It carries a brave form. But ’tis a spirit . . . 
I might call him 


A thing divine, for nothing natural 
I ever saw so noble .. . 


And Ferdinand — 


Most sure the goddess 

On whom these airs attend . . . my prime request, 
Which I do last pronounce, is, O you wonder, 

If you be maid or no? 


And again, when Prospero by his art calls down the very gods and 
goddesses from Olympus to celebrate their marriage, Ceres, and great 
Juno, and Iris with her rainbow — 


— and thy broom-groves 
Whose shadows the dismisséd bachelor loves, 
Being lass-lorn: thy pole-clipt vineyard, 
And thy sea-marge, sterile and rocky-hard, 
Where thou thyself dost air, the queen o’ the sky, 
Whose watery arch and messenger amI1 .. . 


A rare light of the imagination is poured over the scene, fresh and dis- 
turbing and strangely tender. A new theatre draws near, bathed in 
‘the nameless glow that colors mental vision’. 

Lucidity, penetration, awareness, discovery, inwardness, wonder. 
. . . These are the qualities we should try to achieve in our lighting. 
And there are other qualities too. There is a quality of luster, a shine 
and a gleam that befits the exceptional occasion. (It would be hard 
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perhaps to make the waterfront saloon setting of 4nna Christie lus- 
trous, but I am not so sure. It is the occasion and not the setting which 
should be lustrous.) There is a quality which I can only describe as 
racy, a hidalgo quality, proud, self-contained. And last of all, there is a 
quality of security, a bold firm stroke, an authority that puts an au- 
dience at its ease, an assurance that nothing in the performance could 
ever go wrong, a strength, a serenity, flowing down from some inex- 
haustible shining spring. Here, in a little circle of clear radiance, the 
life of the theatre is going on, a life we can see, and know, and learn to 
love. 


But creating an ideal, exalted atmosphere, an ‘intenser day’ in the 
theatre is only a part of our task, so small a part that at times it seems 
hardly to matter at all. However beautiful or expressive this light may 
be, it is still not a dramatic light. Rather, it is a lyric light, more suited 
to feeling than to action. There is no conflict in it: there is only radi- 
ance. Great drama is given to us in terms of action, and in illuminating 
dramatic action we must concern ourselves not only with light, but 
with shadow. 

How shall I convey to you the meaning of shadow in the theatre — 
the primitive dread, the sense of brooding, of waiting, of fatality, the 
shrinking, the blackness, the descent into endless night? The Valley of 
the Shadow . . . Ye who read are still among the living, but I who write 
shail have long since gone my way into the region of shadows . . . Finish, 
bright lady, the long day is done, and we are for the dark . . . It is morn- 
ing, the sun shines, the dew is on the grass, and God’s in His Heaven. 
We have just risen from sleep. We are young, the sap runs strong in us, 
and we stretch ourselves and laugh. Then the sun rises higher, and it is 
high noon, and the light is clear, and colors are bright, and life shines 
out in a splendid fullness. Jack has his Jill, and Benedick his Beatrice, 
and Millamant her Mirabell. But then the sun sinks down, the day 
draws to its close, the shadows gather, and darkness comes and voices 
fall lower, and we hear the whisper and the stealthy footfall, and we 
see the light in the cranny of the door, and the low star reflected in the 
stagnant tarn. A nameless fear descends upon us. Ancient apparitions 
stir in the shadows. We listen spellbound to the messengers from an- 
other world, the unnatural horrors that visit us in the night. 

I shall leave the doctors of psychology to explain the connection 
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between this ancient terror and the dread of the unknown darkness in 
our minds which they have begun to call the subconscious. It is enough 
for us to know that the connection exists, and that it is the cause of the 
curious hold which light and shadow can exercise over the imagination 
of an audience. At heart we are all children afraid of the dark, and our 
fear goes back to remote beginnings of the human race. See the mood 
of an audience change, hear them chatter or fall silent, as the lights in 
the theatre are raised or lowered. See them rush to the nearest exit at 
the sudden rumor, ‘The lights have gone out!’ See their instant reas- 
surance as the broken circuit is repaired and the great chandelier 
blazes once more. It is such instinctive responses that give light its 
dynamic power in the theatre. 

Our greatest dramatists have woven light and shadow into their 
creations. Dramatic literature is filled with examples. We see Lavinia 
Mannon as she closes the shutters of the Mannon house, banishing 
herself forever from the light of day. We see the moon shining fitfully 
through scudding storm-clouds over the ramparts of Elsinore, where 
the unquiet ghost of Hamlet’s father wanders, wrapped in his black 
cloak, ‘for to go invisibell’. We hear the tortured cry of Claudius, 
‘Give me some light! Away!’ The dim shadows of Pelléas and Méli- 
sande embrace one another far away at the end of the garden; — 
Comme nos ombres sont grandes ce soir! . . . Oh! quelles s’embrassent 
loin de nous! . . . We watch the two women in the anteroom of Lucio 
Settala’s studio as they gaze at one another across the shaft of light 
that falls along the floor between them. We wander with Lear through 
a storm that is like a convulsion of Nature, ‘a tyranny of the open 
night’, an ‘extremity of the skies’. 

Here is the most wonderful example of all, the great classic example 
of dramatic insight: 


Lo, you, here she comes! This is her very guise, 

and, upon my life, fast asleep. Observe her: stand close. 
How came she by that light? 

Why, it stood by her. She has light by her 

continually, ’tis her command. 

You see, her eyes are open. 

Ay, but their sense is shut. 

What is it she does now? 


Shakespeare animates the scene with his own intense mood. The can- 
dle flame lives in the theatre. It becomes a symbol of Lady Macbeth’s 
own life — flickering, burning low, vanishing down into darkness. 
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Out, Out, brief candle! . . . Where the layman might see nothing more 
than an actual candle, made of wax, bought for so much, at such and 
such a place, the dramatist has seen a great revealing image. He has 
seen deep into the meaning of this terrible moment, and the taper is a 
part of it. dnimula, vagula, blandula, little flame, little breath, little 
soul, moving before us for the last time . . . And the shadow on the 
wall behind ‘that broken lady’ becomes an omen, a portent, a presage 
of her ‘sad and solemn slumbers’, a dark companion following her, 
silent and implacable, as she passes from this to that other world. She 
should have died hereafter. . . . Life’s but a walking shadow. When we 
think of this scene we remember, not only the dreadful words and the 
distraught figure, all in white like a shroud; we see vast spaces and en- 
veloping darkness and a tiny trembling light and a great malevolent 
shadow. The icy fear that grips us is built up out of all these elements. 
And when we put the scene on the stage we do not serve Shakespeare’s 
drama as we should serve it until we have given each of these elements 
its full value and its proper emphasis. 

As we dwell upon these great examples of the use of light in the 
theatre we cease to think of harmony and beauty and think instead of 
energy, contrast, violence, struggle, shock. We dream of a light that is 
tense and vivid and full of temperament, an impulsive, wayward, 
capricious light, a light ‘haunted with passion’, a light of flame and 
tempest, a light which draws its inspiration from the moods of light in 
Nature, from the illimitable night sky, the blue dusk, the halcyon 
light that broods over the western prairies. We say with D’Annunzio, J 
would that Nature could be round my creations as our oldest forefathers 
saw her: the passionate actress in an immortal drama. . . . Here before 
us as we dream is the frame of the proscenium, enclosing a darkness 
like the darkness that quivers behind our closed eyelids. . . . And 
now the stage begins to burn and glow under our fingers, burning like 
the embers of the forge of Vulcan, and shafts of light stab through the 
darkness, and shadows leap and shudder, and we are in the regions 
where splendor and terror move. We are practising an art of light and 
shadow that was old before the Pyramids, an art that can shake our 
dispositions with thoughts beyond the reaches of our souls. 


The creative approach to the problem of stage lighting — the art, in 
other words, of knowing where to put light on the stage and where to 
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take it away — is not a matter of textbooks’ or precepts. There are no 
arbitrary rules. There is only a goal and a promise. We have the 
mechanism with which to create this ideal, exalted, dramatic light in 
the theatre. Whether we can do so or not is a matter of temperament 
as well as of technique. The secret lies in our perception of light in the 
theatre as something alive. 

Does this mean that we are to carry images of poetry and vision 
and high passion in our minds while we are shouting out orders to 
electricians on ladders in light rehearsals? 

Yes. This is what it means. 


Designing for Life and Theatre 
VALENTINA 


I’ LIFE or on the stage, clothes have little independent existence of 

their own. The finest dress achieves its complete meaning, impor- 
tance and beauty only when it becomes the inherent part of a living 
event, when it serves to emphasize, support and sometimes even to 
build the character of a woman facing her own social environment or 
projected to an audience from the stage. 

A dress designed for an ideal model means nothing — not only 
because there is no such thing as an ideal model, but because clothes 
should not be modelled but worn, which means lived in. They should 
become, if only for one moment, a factor in a woman’s life and 
destiny. There are not and should not be two women alike. The over- 
exploited word ‘personality’ means uniqueness, a never-repeated 
psychological and external pattern. And unless a dress carries, vitalizes 
and stresses that personality, it cannot be called a work of art. 

On stage or off, it is essential to know a woman’s physical and 
psychological equipment as well as — and often better than — she 
knows it herself, in order to create a dress that will have meaning in 
relation to her as a woman; or to her in relation to the character she 
portrays. Only then can a designer help a woman to project herself — 
or herself in character — as she should. Every dress should identify 
a personal style through the elements of personality which it accen- 
tuates. This, in turn, will give the wearer a sense of assurance, a 
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freedom in self expression and self assertion which are important in 
life and absolutely vital in the theatre. 

I do not pretend for a moment that a Valentina costume, or any 
other designer’s costume, can do the actor’s creative work for him, or 
that it should attempt to. But if the creation of a stage costume begins 
with the reading of the play and a discussion of the character with 
both the playwright and the actor, and is not superimposed on the 
actor at the last moment, it can be of real service. And the right 
costume can introduce the actress to the audience in a way that will 
spare her a good deal of effort by providing an accompaniment at- 
tuned to the moods of her interpretation. 

This is not a new discovery. An old Russian proverb says that 
‘they welcome you by your cloth and judge you by your mind’. In 
this country, we are all familiar with the type of commercial publicity 
that tells us of the young man who owes his success in business to a 
certain brand of clothing, or the Cinderella story of glamour achieved 
through some brand of garment. Yet it is rare indeed for the director 
in today’s theatre to invite the dress designer into his counsels before 
a play goes into production. Producers, almost as a body, take cos- 
tumes for granted, especially in all those plays which deal with 
modern realities. 

All plays, however commonplace their environment, should be 
classed as ‘costume plays’. All costumes — modern or period — 
should be designed for living individuals rather than in terms of the 
abstract. A costume per se, to stress the point again, has no value of 
its own, except as a museum piece. 

Designing clothes for the theatre is not a very different problem 
from designing everyday fashions — if both problems are approached 
from the personal equation, a search for the right line, the color, the 
silhouette that will reflect or reveal the inherent elements of beauty. 
To be sure, in the theatre there is the double problem of relating the 
costume not only to the woman who must wear it but, even more im- 
portant, to the personality she must reflect in character. Yet that is 
not difficult if you are thoroughly acquainted with both the woman 
and the character she is to portray. The main difference is that values 
must be heightened in the theatre. 

In the theatre, too, you must gain your effect instantly, without 
any loss of that precious and limited theatrical value — time. In the 
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LYNN FONTANNE 


‘Beautiful, chic, and enjoying the whole situa- 
tion intensely’ — is the way Robert E. Sher- 
wood describes Miranda Valkonen in the open- 
ing scene of There Shall Be No Night. A 
stunning red dress, heavy silk, with a white 
organdy jabot and cuffs is Valentina’s answer 
to the author’s challenge. 


KATHARINE HEPBURN 


Crépe mousse, in three shades of pale pink, de- 
signed in simple, graceful folds, is what Valen- 
tina dressed Miss Hepburn in for the bridal 
scene of The Philadelphia Story—a costume 
which the author came to identify so strongly 
with the character that he refused to allow a 
new dress to be made later in the play’s run. 


Vanaamm 





ALFRED LUNT in 4mphitryon 38, with Richard Whorf in the background, 
in the Valentina costumes in which she ‘gave imagination free play with the 
flutings of a Doric column or with the cursory line of an Attic vase-painter’. 
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drawing-room, you can afford to let a costume speak for itself, slowly, 
gently, with a cumulative effect. On the stage, a dress — however 
gentle it may be — must tell its story, which is, of course, the story 
of the person wearing it, the moment it is seen. 

Brooks Atkinson once wrote: ‘. . . Valentina has designed cos- 
tumes that act before a line is spoken.’ I treasure this gracious 
reference to my work not only for itself but because it so aptly ex- 
presses the part that costumes should play in a theatrical production, 
introducing the audience, before a word has been spoken, to the 
imaginary world the playwright has conceived, and establishing at 
once — in complement with the scene design — the atmosphere and 
mood of the drama and its protagonists. 

There is more, of course, than this first visual effect — this acting 
before a line is spoken —in stage costuming. A dress must also 
participate in all the functions of gesture and movement which dis- 
close the character as created by the playwright and the actor. It is 
important, therefore, to dispense with all unnecessary detail, fo stress 
the essential, the incisive, to create a unity that will etch itself sharply 
in the imagination and memory of the audience. It is also of para- 
mount importance that the actress should feel that the dress ‘belongs’ 
to and helps her to reveal and to emphasize the character she imper- 
sonates. Otherwise the drama degenerates into a ‘show’ and the 
actress, instead of playing a part, is reduced to the capacity of a 
fashion model. 

Designing for a specific actress in a specific role, you have first 
to decide the general ‘line’ that you feel the character’s costumes 
should take, and then to determine how you can achieve that line with 
that particular actress. In each case the results are different. To make 
one woman glamorous, or witty, or tragic, you have to stress one line, 
color, mood or accent; with another actress you may do exactly the 
reverse. If two actresses like Lynn Fontanne and Ina Claire, for 
instance, were to play the same part they could not be dressed alike. 
In order to obtain the same dramatic effect with two such different 
and compelling personalities, the designer might have to use red in 
one case and white in another (though that is only an approximation). 
The same holds true with regard to line, form and even texture. 

Very often the playwright sees his characters from within, their 
thoughts and emotions, even their bodies and movements. But the 
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complete image is not visualized until the first dress rehearsal on a 
stage. It is the dress designer’s task to bring together as closely as he 
can the living realities of the stage with the playwright’s imaginary 
conceptions. And sometimes the dress designer’s contribution be- 
comes so completely fused with a characterization that even the 
author comes to accept it as an integral part of his imaginary world. 
On that score I had an illuminating experience with Katharine Hep- 
burn’s dress in The Philadelphia Story. When the play went on tour 
after its long run, both Miss Hepburn and I thought it would be fun 
to try another visualization of this scene. But the author had come to 
identify his character so strongly with this particular dress that he 
objected strenuously to any change being made. And his decision 
prevailed. 

When it comes to period plays, I do not believe that the style and 
atmosphere of any given age, however remote from our times, should 
be established through scholarly research or through the slavish copy- 
ing of details from the show-cases of a museum. Productions in 
‘modern dress’, many of them successful on Broadway, are not the 
invention of our days. The eighteenth century did not care for historic 
accuracy in the theatre. Garrick played Hamlet in the costume and 
powdered wig of his time. And when Talma, the great French actor 
playing at the end of the eighteenth and the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, appeared on the Parisian stage as a Roman in a toga 
and sandals instead of the usual court dress of Louis XVI, Mademoi- 
selle Clairon could not help exclaiming: ‘O, how ugly! He looks exactly 
like an ancient statue!’ 

It is not my contention that all period plays should be presented 
in modern attire. Quite the contrary, there are plays where the flavor 
of the period is the very effect aimed at. But it should be achieved in 
a free and imaginative way and not by the accumulation of bric-a- 
brac, however authentic. It is my impression of a given period that 
I try to render, as it associates itself in my imagination with certain 
essential patterns and color combinations. Very often it is the simi- 
larity with the present, the inherent modernity, that intrigues me 
more than any differences. 

That is why, for instance, in Amphitryon I gave imagination free 
play with the flutings of a Doric column or with the cursory line of 
an Attic vase-painter. In shape and color I followed the suggestions 
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of the humorous atmosphere of the play and the personal character- 
istics of its brilliant interpreters. And even if I had had to deal with 
Euripides or Sophocles, I would not have put much value on scholastic 
accuracy of detail, but would freely follow whatever inspiration 
flowed from the rhythms of protagonist and chorus, from the gran- 
deur of characters and destinies. Above all it would be the personality 
of the actors that would guide my creative effort. It is they who carry 
the drama, and if their living individualities are drowned in an 
accumulation of historic detail, the period play comes dangerously 
close to being a fancy-dress affair or masquerade. 

On the other hand, an actor’s portrayal of an historic character 
can overshadow and outlive its original. Who can imagine a more con- 
vincing Boris Godunoff than the figure created by Chaliapin, and 
who cares how far it disagrees with historical data as long as the psy- 
chological truth is so powerfully established? The singers who, after 
Chaliapin, have played that part have invariably followed him in 
dress and make-up and some have even imitated his gestures and 
intonations. Thus, often, the external type of a part becomes a tradi- 
tion and finally grows into a convention, especially in the more 
familiar operas, in Shakespeare and Moliére. 

Such conventions sometimes come to impose an unbearable 
restraint upon the imagination of both actors and designers. Many a 
time I have dared to challenge them, and in some instances this has 
not only given me artistic satisfaction, but recognition on the part of 
the audiences. A departure of that kind is liable to start a controversy, 
but it is healthy and promising to bring a new and progressive approach 
to the stage, and it should be welcomed. 

The art of the theatre is a collective art. Close collaboration with 
playwright, actors, directors and the artist in charge of the sets is 
essential if a dress designer is to harmonize her contribution with the 
atmosphere of the play. Nor is it as difficult as it seems to bring about 
an agreement of creative effort among co-workers on the stage who 
are equally in love with the theatre and striving for the best result. 
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Repertories for a National Theatre 


Swe National Theatre waits the coming of more peaceful and more 
plentiful days for its material realization. Since repertory, rather 
than bricks and mortar, is the foundation of any national theatre, it is 
suitable for THEATRE ARTS on its twenty-fifth anniversary to begin 
gathering foundation stones. So the editors asked a dozen theatre 
artists and good friends of THEATRE ARTS to suggest suitable plays, 
casts and directors for that part of a repertory which can be planned 
in advance: classic and modern revivals. Two things interest us most 
in these varied and stimulating answers. First, how impossible it is to 
think of a year’s program without the suggestion of such items as ‘a 
new play by a young author with young actors and a young director’, 
or ‘a new play suitable for Ruth Gordon’ or ‘one of my new plays each 
year’. Second, how the answers divide between those who remember 
a play as a drama, and those who remember it in terms of a produc- 
tion much admired or ideally conceived. When the National Theatre 
company actually comes into being one of these days, we shall present 
these suggestions to the repertory committee for their consideration. 


Laurence Olivier 


PLAY LEADING PLAYERS DIRECTOR DESIGNER 
Caesar and Cleopatra Vivien Leigh Tyrone Guthrie Motley 
A Doll’s House Ruth Gordon or Jed Harris Motley 
Vivien Leigh 
Double Bill: 
The Immortal Hour oe Ffrangcon-Davies Norman Bel Geddes 
A Midsummer All star cast 

Night’s Dream 
The Barretts of { Katharine Cornell Guthrie McClintic 

Wimpole Street Brian Aherne 
Bittersweet Noel Coward Gladys Calthrop 
Berkeley Square Leslie Howard Robert Edmond Jones 
Richard II John Gielgud Granville Barker Motley 
The Cherry Orchard Edith Evans Michel St. Denis Motley 
Saint Foan { Sybil Thorndike Motley 

Maurice Evans 

The Royal Family Fredric March Jed Harris 
The School for Scandal 
Hamlet New young actor New young director New young designer 
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Agamemnon 
Choéphoroe 
Eumenides 


The Trojan Women 
The Tempest 
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Eug ene O’ Neill (Listing tie plays only) 


Antigone The Tempest Peer Gynt 
Medea Tartuffe The Dance of Death 
Macbeth Love for Love The Cherry Orchard 


Elmer Rice (Listing the plays only) 


The Critic The Devil’s Disciple Yellow Fack 
A Doll’s House The Affairs of Anatol Ah, Wilderness! 


The Imaginary Invalid The Cherry Orchard The Playboy of the | Abe Lincoln in Illinois 


Western World 


The order of these plays is roughly chronological rather than on the 
basis of merit. 

It would be a very simple matter to suggest stars or leading actors 
for each of these plays but I have deliberately refrained from doing so 
because it seems to me that one of the chief values of a national reper- 
tory theatre would be the establishment of a permanent acting com- 
pany in which players would be trained to play a great variety of parts 
and even to alternate in different roles in the same play. Among the 
many vices of our contemporary American theatre are the star system 
and the type-casting system which place such stringent limitations on 
the assignment of leading parts and also channel the careers of indi- 
vidual players. In the great repertory theatres of Europe — for ex- 
ample, the Comédie-Frangaise and the Moscow Art Theatre, to take 
two extreme types — the actor not only receives a long apprenticeship 
but also is required to play a great variety of roles. This was also true, 
to a much lesser extent, of course, in some of our better stock com- 
panies of a generation ago; but at the present time there is almost no 
opportunity in our theatre for the talented young actor to develop 
versatility. 

Assuming that it would be possible to establish a national reper- 
tory theatre such as is suggested in your inquiry, I think it would be 
fatal to adopt the casting methods of the Broadway theatre and that 
any such enterprise must include among its essential elements an 
emphasis upon ensemble acting and provision for the thorough train- 
ing of young actors. (Elmer Rice) 


Harold Clurman (Listing the plays only) 


The Show-Off The Hairy Ape Porgy and Bess or The Tempest 

What Price Glory? Processional Of Thee I Sing Saint Foan 

Desire Under the Elms My Heart's in the Peer Gynt The Playboy of the 
Highlands Paradise Lost Western World 
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Auriol Lee 
PLAY LEADING PLAYERS DIRECTOR DESIGNER 
Victoria Regina Helen Hayes Gilbert Miller Rex Whistler 
The Trojan Women Flora Robson Max Reinhardt or Robert Edmond Jones 
(Euripides-Gilbert { Helen Craig Margaret Webster 
Murray) 
Once in a Lifetime Same cast as original as far as possible 
La Belle Héléne Gilbert Miller Stewart Chaney 
Ned McCobb’s { Louis Calhern Raymond Sovey 
Daughter Ruth Gordon 
Trelawney of the Wells Edna Best Guthrie McClintic Stewart Chaney 
Double Bill: 
, My Heart’s in the Highlands Robert Lewis Herbert Andrews 
Gods of the Mountain Norman Bel Geddes Norman Bel Geddes 
The Merry Wives of { Auriol Lee Margaret Webster or 
Windsor Maurice Evans Marc Connelly 
Pygmalion { Ruth Chatterton Auriol Lee 
Cedric Hardwicke 


Abe Lincoln in Illinois Same cast as original as far as possible 
Prunella Mary Martin Joshua Logan 


A Doll's House or Best cast available 
Hedda Gabler 


Thornton Wilder 


For a long time I enjoyed speculating as to the possibility of a 
National Theatre in this country and casting about for a suitable 
repertory, staff and players for such an organization. But in these last 
years it has become clear to me that all such speculation is defeated 
by one obstacle. 

Our theatre from time to time attains excellence in the production 
of plays which are in our contemporary idiom; but I assume that sixty 
per cent of a National Theatre’s repertory would consist of great plays 
of the world’s literature. The fact that the America of our time has 
not yet produced a director who can project a great play of the past 
seems to me to be a sign that we are not yet ready for a National 
Theatre. 

We await the director who can both preserve all the vitality which 
the play contained for the thought-world of its own day and yet infuse 
into every moment a corresponding vitality from our own. This is 
what Copeau (with Twelfth Night and Les Fourberies de Scapin) and 
Jouvet (with L’ Ecole des Femmes) did for the French, and what Rein- 
hardt with dozens of plays did for the Germans. In those productions 
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there were no passages filled in with that directorial elaboration which 
implies an apology for the author and a veiled condescension toward 
the text, and no passages of that hollow dullness which so many spec- 
tators assume to be an indispensable ingredient of veneration. The 
play has been rethought at so deep a level that all of it is unified and 
all of it is living. 


When the theatre is going through a time of transition, as ours is, 
the director rises to a predominating importance. Our designers and 
our actors are ready for those plays; our directors are missing. In 
drawing up a list of plays for an ideal repertory one’s interest dies at 
the outset realizing that the standard of presentation in the classics 
has little hope of rising above that which we have seen in New York 
during the last twenty years. 


Richard Whorf 


PLAY LEADING PLAYERS DIRECTOR DESIGNER 
Macbeth The Lunts Alfred Lunt Richard Whorf 
Peer Gynt Richard Whorf Alfred Lunt Harry Horner 
Playboy of the West- { Burgess Meredith Dudley Digges —_ Lee Simonson 
ern World Dudley Digges 
The Ticket-of-Leave { Franchot Tone H. W. Gribble Donald Oenslager 
Man Betty Field 
The Importance of | Katharine Cornell Guthrie McClintic Jo Mielziner 
Being Earnest 
Anna Christie Ruth Gordon Guthrie McClintic Jo Mielziner 
Fanny’s First Play Helen Hayes Gilbert Miller Robert Edmond Jones 
The Devil’s Disciple { Fredric March Philip Moeller John Root 
Roland Young 
R. U. R. Produced, played and directed by Orson _ Lee Simonson 
Welles 
The Cherry Orchard Ina Claire Margaret Webster Robert Edmond Jones 
A New Play by Robert Sherwood 
and 


A New Play by Maxwell Anderson 


William Saroyan 

For the opening season of any National Theatre which may come 
into existence I like a number of plays which are not yet strictly plays. 
They are rather potential American theatrical material, and unless 
the people presently connected with our theatre ought not to be so 
connected, these plays should constitute the beginning of a real Ameri- 
can stage art, with a basis in the past, a present direction, and a con- 
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stant potential for the future. I am choosing my plays from those art- 
ful and real sources of the temper and texture of inner and outer 
American life which seem to me urgently in need of isolation and 
absorption by the American race. My intention here is only to suggest 
a method and outline a program. There will naturally be many 
omissions. 


1) Leaves of Grass, by Walt Whitman; adapted by Christopher 
Morley and William Rose Benét; all people in the play will be anony- 
mous; no story; no plot; pure theatre. Instead of sets, colors and pro- 
jected images, probably by Boris Aronson. No intermissions. A couple 
of hours straight through. Music by Paul Bowles. 


2) Tom Sawyer and Huck Finn, by Mark Twain, adapted by Carl 
Sandburg. Story, sets, intermissions, and so on. 

3) Chicago 1905-1925, made into a free play by and about all the 
men and women who made Chicago: Sandburg, Poetry Magazine and 
Harriet Monroe, Vachel Lindsay, Edgar Lee Masters, Ben Hecht, and 
the others. 


4) Slapstick Comedies (out of the early movies), adapted by Mack 
Sennett, Hal Roach, Harry Langdon, Snub Pollard, and others. 


5) Newsreel, selections from the earliest newsreels, first shown on 
the screen, then more fully and artfully dramatized on the stage, 
selected, compiled and adapted by those connected with the industry 
from the first days. 


6) Vaudeville. 7) Burlesque. 8) Honky-tonk. 9) Comic Strip. Re- 
vival of the most famous and best loved acts from the earliest times. 


10) Sports. Baseball, football, track, and so on. 11) Radio. 12) 
Movie Love. (Contemporary movie mores.) 


To do Shakespeare over and over again is a pleasant thing. To 
think of the theatre in terms of great actors and actresses is nice and 
comfortable. To regard plays as something something like something 
in play form everybody knows is O. K. But the thing to do is to make 
theatre. Out of legitimate materials. Particularly if your ambition 
is a National Theatre; that is, a people’s theatre; a theatre of a place 
and a time; and if your intention, as it must be, is to make of the time 
and the place and the people your hero of the play. After you finish 
this little chore it will be time to focus attention on art less anonymous 
and more individual; the work of the alone entity, ultimately anony- 
mous or not. If such a theatre comes into being I would like to be 
counted on to go to work on one of the jobs, which I will be glad to 
select at the time, probably a play on an American racial minority, 
probably the Armenians. 
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Rachel Crothers 


WHAT SHALL WE PLAY? 


PLAY LEADING PLAYERS DIRECTOR DESIGNER 

Hamlet Ghost of John Barrymore Robert Edmond Jones 
Romeo and Fuliet Katharine Cornell Guthrie McClintic 

Macbeth Raymond Massey 

Of Mice and Men Original cast and production 

Our Town Original cast and production 

Outward Bound 

Journey's End 

Joan of Arc Ludmilla Pitoéff (French version) 


There Shall Be No Night The Lunts 
The Cherry Orchard 


Moscow Art Players 


Something new especially suited to Ruth Gordon 


New play New young people 


William A. Brady 


PLAY LEADING PLAYERS 


Romeo and Fuliet Katharine Cornell 


John Gielgud 


Peter Pan Helen Hayes 
Boris Karloff 

Hamlet Maurice Evans 
Katherine Locke 

King Fohn Grace George 


Ian Keith 


Jane Cowl 
Ruth Chatterton 
Lucile Watson 


Ina Claire 


Merry Wives of 
Windsor 


New York Idea 


DIRECTOR DESIGNER 


Guthrie McClintic Jo Mielziner 

Bretaigne Windust Donald Oenslager 
Margaret Webster Robert Edmond Jones 
Watson Barratt 


Arthur Hopkins 


Worthington Miner Norman Bel Geddes 


Joshua Logan Raymond Sovey 


Douglas Fairbanks, Jr. 


Strange Interlude 
School for Scandal Ethel Barrymore 
Herbert Marshall 
C. Aubrey Smith 
Tallulah Bankhead 


A. E. Matthews 
Martha Scott 
Dean Jagger 
Helen Menken 
Paul Muni 
Mary Nash 
Judith Anderson 


Constance Collier 
Basil Rathbone 


Second Mrs. Tanqueray 
Romance 


Street Scene 


Dinner ai Eight 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
r Lunts 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Richard Whorf John Root 
Herman Shumlin Richard Whorf 


Robert Sinclair Lawrence Goldwasser 


Henry C. Potter Aline Bernstein 


Elmer Rice Jo Mielziner 


George Kaufman Donald Oenslager 
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THEATRE ARTS 
Arthur Hopkins (Listing the plays only) 


Hamlet The Cherry Orchard uno and the Paycock 

The Father Saint Foan The Deluge 

Peer Gynt The Hairy Ape What Every Woman 

Knows 

Irwin Shaw 

PLAY LEADING PLAYERS DIRECTOR 

King Lear John Barrymore Harold Clurman 

Of Thee I Sing { Victor Moore George Kaufman 
Ethel Merman 


The Hairy Ape 
The Sea Gull The Lunts 


The Plough and the { Barry Fitzgerald 
Stars \ Abbey Players 


The Time of Your Life Dudley Digges 
Saint Foan The Lunts 
Awake and Sing Luther Adler 


Jed Harris 
Harold Clurman 


Lennox Robinson 


Max Reinhardt 


Harold Clurman 
Stella Adler 
All The Group, as done 


Processional { Elinor Lynn Orson Welles 
Elia Kazan 
The Cradle Will Rock { Mark Blitzstein Orson Welles 
(As done) 
Double Bill: 
{ Waiting for Lefty The Group 
Bury the Dead 


Nazimova Herman Shumlin 


The Cherry Orchard { 
Lee Cobb 





What Price Glory! 

Redemption 

There Shall Be No 
Ni ght 


DESIGNER 


Mordecai Gorelik 
Raoul Péne Du Bois 


Mordecai Gorelik 


Boris Aronson 


Boris Aronson 
Robert Edmond Jones 


Boris Aronson 


Norman Bel Geddes 


no settings 


Boris Aronson 


If there were room, I’d like to include Rain from Heaven, Success Story, 
Reunion in Vienna, Rocket to the Moon, Plant in the Sun, My Heart's in 
the Highlands, The Gentle People, The Emperor ones, and two new 


plays of mine a year. 





LILY PONS in her latest role at the Metropolitan, La Fille du Régiment, one 
of the comedy successes of the new season. Costume by Valentina. 
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Sherill Schell 


20th Cent.-Fox 


KENNETH MACGOWAN 


CARL CARMER 





Melbourne 


Kaiden Kazanjian 
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Young, novelist, playwright, is drama critic of The New Republic; 
Cheney’s The Theatre is his best known theatre book; MacGowan is 
associated with 20th Century-Fox; Carmer is at work on a new study 
in Americana; Hutchens is drama critic for the Boston Transcript; 
Brown, author, lecturer, is drama critic of the New York Post. 
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The American Theatre 1916-1941 


Highlights of a Glamorous Quarter-Century 


ROSAMOND GILDER 


1916. Shakespeare’s tercentenary finds half the 
world at war. While battles rage on the Somme, at 
Verdun, on the Russian front, under the sea and in 
the air, America honors the poet in a series of cele- 
brations, local and national. For the first time, 
audiences are organized and the country rallies 
around a theatre idea. In New York Arthur Hopkins 
acts as sponsor for a first American drama festival, 
presenting scenes from Fashion, Davy Crockett, The 
Girl with the Green Eyes and other early plays. 
Working with him is Robert Edmond Jones. From 
Provincetown come a group of writers and artists 
bringing a playwrights’ theatre with them and 
establishing themselves on MacDougal Street, giv- 
ing one-act plays by O’Neill, Susan Glaspell, George 
Cram Cook, John Reed and others. The Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse, under the aegis of Irene and Alice 
Lewisohn with the aid of Agnes Morgan as director 
and Helen Arthur as business manager, with Aline 
Bernstein in charge of settings and costume, is in its 
second year in its Grand Street playhouse. It gives, 
in addition to its usual festival dances, plays by 
Chekhov, Dunsany, Shaw, and the Stravinsky ballet 
Petrouchka. Griffith’s great film Intolerance, follow- 
ing the pioneering Birth of a Nation, establishes the 
movies as a force to be reckoned with. 

At Harvard George Pierce Baker has broken puri- 
tan and academic prejudices and prepared the 
ground for the renascence of the American drama by 
guiding the footsteps of a brilliant group of young 
playwrights, including O’Neill, Barry, Howard, 
Abbott, Behrman. West of Broadway, pioneer art 
and little theatres lead the way in experimental pro- 
duction and in a conscious attack on stale techniques 
and moribund theatre practices. In Detroit the Arts 
and Crafts Theatre founds THEATRE ARTS, under the 
editorship of Sheldon Cheney as banner-bearer for 
the ‘new movement’. Its objectives are: 

To help conserve and develop creative impulse in the 
American theatre; to pny a permanent record of 
American dramatic art; . . . to hasten the day when 
the speculators will step ‘out of the established play- 


house and let the artists come in. 


1917. America goes to war. Broadway celebrates 
with OA, Boy (463 performances), Turn to the Right 
(435), The Man Who Came Back (457). Monster 
benefits, recruiting plays, Liberty Loan drives high- 
light the theatre’s participation in America’s war 
effort. The Allies send us Sarah Bernhardt and, more 
important still, Jacques Copeau and the Théétre du 
Vieux Colombier. Arthur Hopkins produces Clare 
Kummer’s Good Gracious Annabelle, with Roland 
Young, and scenery by a young designer named 
Robert Edmond Jones, who has already made his 
mark with settings and costumes for Granville 
Barker’s The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 
CROCROCR’O 
1918. Four years of war have not silenced the the- 
atres in Europe. A critic brands the season on 
Broadway the worst in years, artistically, but the 
American theatre is learning. Jacques Copeau’s 
season is a major event. Jsadora Duncan returns. 
In the non-professional theatre a landmark is set by 
the enlargement of the Cleveland Play House under 
Frederic McConnell’s direction. But jingoism is 
rampant. THEATRE ARTS, bold enough to stand by 
its conviction that art is international, finds Detroit 
unsympathetic and moves to New York, where, 
shortly after, a new editorial board is formed, in- 
cluding Sheldon Cheney, Kenneth Macgowan, Edith 
J. R. Isaacs and Marion Tucker. Arthur Hopkins, 
coming into his own as a distinguished director, 
speaks his mind on our ‘Unreasonable Theatre’: 
Under the present system of theatrical producing in 
America the fate of the theatre is very largely in the 
hands of a comparative few — the New York manag- 
ers. Their aims, inclinations and tastes very largely 
determine what shall pass as dramatic art in all the 
centres, large and small, where people gather for illu- 
sionment. . . . I am somewhat awed by the responsi- 
bility that is borne so lightly by the New York few; and 
I am wishing that I could hold a revival among them, 
and exhort them and pray for them and to them, and 
bring about a great redemption in the light of which we 
would all cast off .. . hits and long runs and number- 
eight companies... andturn our faces toward America. 
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1919. Released from the preoccupations of war, the 
enterprising and adventurous in the theatre swing 
into action. While Frank Bacon settles down to play 
Lightnin’ 1291 times, and such plays as EastIs West 
and Friendly Enemies find their usual public, Arthur 
Hopkins puts his ideals into practice. First Redemp- 
tion with John Barrymore, then The Fest with John 
and Lionel, sweep theatregoers off their feet. The 
Theatre Guild, growing out of the Washington 
Square Players, begins its long and fruitful career at 
the Garrick with Bonds of Interest and Fohn Fergu- 
son, designed by Rollo Peters. The position of the 
young artist in the new theatre for a new age is 
exemplified by the first exhibition of American Stage 
Design at the Bourgeois Galleries. Here are shown 
the works of Jones, Simonson, Urban, Norman Bel 
Geddes, Hermann Rosse, Raymond Johnson, Rollo 
Peters, Sam Hume, Irving Pichel, etc. The question 
in the minds of all theatre workers in these post-war 
months is formulated by Kenneth Macgowan: 

Are we to emerge from the war into a new theatre? 
Are we to harvest in the playhouse, as we are harvesting 
in other fields of art, the rich seedings of Europe many 
years neglected? Will we find ourselves in that theatre of 
beauty and expressiveness towards which Russia and 
Germany and in less degree France and England were 
moving in 1914? One thing is certain: if we go any- 
where, we shall go far. 

CROCRDCYO 

1920. The actors’ strike in the autumn of tg19 — 
‘the most remarkable event in the history of the 
American stage’, as THEATRE ARTS puts it—is a 
step toward carrying out Matthew Arnold’s dictum, 
‘The theatre is irresistible; organize the theatre.’ 
The battle won, production takes on new vigor. 
December, January, February, bring to Broadway 
‘a dozen of the most satisfying, forward-looking and 
distinguished productions ever crowded into a like 

riod’ — John Masefield’s The Faithful, designed 

y Lee Simonson, John Drinkwater’s Abraham 
Lincoln, Tolstoi’s The Power of Darkness, Gorki’s 4 
Night's Lodging, the Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore Rich- 
ard ITT, ‘a display of color, light, design, impersona- 
tion and movement quite unknown in America’. 
Eugene O’Neill’s first full-length play, Beyond the 
Horizon, marks an epoch in American playwriting 
(THEATRE ARTS publishes his The Dreamy Kid in 
January 1920). While a young actor named Alfred 
Lunt makes his first hit in Clarence and America’s 
first lady of the theatre, Ethel Barrymore, is de- 
lighting her followers in Déclassée, Broadway the- 
atres are crowded to capacity and all over the coun- 
try new college, civic and little theatres are coming 
into being. No one pays much attention to the open- 
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ing of the first radio broadcasting station in Pitts | 
burgh in November. The European theatre reap 
pears as an influence not only through its dramas | 
but through its modern architecture (illustrated jn 
THEATRE ARTS) and through its theatre organiza. 
tions — such as the Moscow Art Theatre (Special 
Issue, October 1920). 
CROCROCYYO 

1921. Woodrow Wilson, broken and ill, his League 
of Nations repudiated, leaves the White House; the 


post-war boom gets under way. The curve of pro. , 


duction on Broadway continues to rise. It has its 
Ziegfeld Follies with Urban brilliance, its Winter 
Garden Shows, its smash-hit musicals such as Sally, 
its huge successes such as The Bat and Enter Ma. 
dame, and a score of sprightly comedies, but the 
most exciting productions of the season are outside 
the confines of Times Square. The Provincetown 
Playhouse on MacDougal Street produces O’Neill’s 
The Emperor Fones (published in January THEATRE 
ARTS). And at the Garrick the Theatre Guild con- 
tinues to chalk up one important production after 
the other. Shaw’s Heartbreak House is given its 
world premiére and runs to 125 performances, 
Ferenc Molnar’s Liliom finds Eva Le Gallienne and 
Joseph Schildkraut playing with ‘great illusion and 
feeling’, Lee Simonson at his best in both produc. 
tions. The season is eminently an actors’ year; 
George Arliss, Arthur Byron, Leo Dietrichstein, 
George M. Cohan, Frances Starr, Margaret Anglin, 
Fred Stone, Roland Young, O. P. Heggie, Holbrook 
Blinn, Frank Craven — each is successful in finding 
an effective vehicle. Laurette Taylor and Doris 
Keane revive their legendary successes of pre-war 
days — Peg o’ My Heart and Romance. David 
Belasco, dean of American producers, brings back 
David Warfield in a revival of The Return of Peter 
Grimm. James Gibbons Huneker explains Belas- 
co’s mastery over a generation of theatre artists and 
audiences, when he says: 

He has been called a wizard, but his wizardry deals 
with externals; his genuine distinction lies in his abil } 
ity to comprehend character. At times it amounts to sheer 
divination — a sixth sense, that serves him infallibly. 

CROCROCYO 
1922. The theatre, like the country, swings into an 
era of expansion, with young talent trying its mettle 
both in playwriting and acting. Among the events of 
the season are Eugene O’Neill’s 4nna Christie, ‘the 
truest, the most searching and the most dramatically 
consistent study in realism that our playwrights 
have produced’, and his Hairy Ape, New York's | 
first impressionistic play. The Theatre Guild e 
periments successfully with a European expression- 
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istic play, From Morn to Midnight. It stages An- 
dreiev’s He Who Gets Slapped, and attacks with 
courage and artistic success the mammoth Shavian 
trilogy, Back to Methuselah. On Grand Street the 
Neighborhood Playhouse puts on The Madras 
House and gives Walt Whitman’s Salut au Monde 
with dance, mime and music. Two young actresses 
make their mark: Katharine Cornell in 4 Bill of 
Divorcement, and Lynn Fontanne in Dulcy. 

In Europe, especially in Germany, the technique 
of cinema production has been making enormous 
strides. The Cabinet of Dr. Caligari and The Golem 
(German, 1921) influence movie-making everywhere. 
In America The Kid marks a high point in Charlie 
Chaplin’s career; Robert Flaherty films Nanook of 
the North; Nazimova appears in Salome. 

American travelers in Europe report the revival 
of theatre in Russia, Austria, Germany, Scandina- 
via. From Berlin, Lee Simonson writes of a per- 
formance of Ernst Toller’s Massemensch: 

It seemed to me the greatest piece of stagecraft I 
had ever seen and gave me a fresh insight into how pro- 
foundly interpretative and how imaginative a producer 
can become, how much he can heighten the impact and 
the significance of a play by what one might call his 
orchestration of human movement and his composition 
of human form. 

CROCRODCYO 

1923. The Hopkins-Jones-Barrymore Hamlet (pro- 
duced November 22) runs to 101 performances and 
proves itself the peak of the decade in acting, pro- 
duction and décor. A series of notable experimental 
productions highlights the season, beginning with 
the Theatre Guild’s R.U.R., The Tidings Brought to 
Mary, Peer Gynt, The Adding Machine. Broadway, 
following suit, tries its hand with the newer forms of 
playwriting and production. W. A. Brady brings 
over Capek’s Insect Play, called here The World We 
Live In; Brock Pemberton does well with Piran- 
dello’s Six Characters in Search of an Author. After 
Barrymore’s Hamlet, acting laurels go to Jeanne 
Eagels in Rain and Jane Cowl as Juliet. 

The Moscow Art Theatre, the ‘first theatre of the 
world’, takes New York by storm, with a brilliant 
company which includes Stanislavski, Knipper- 
Chekhova, Moskvin, Ouspenskaya, Katchaloff. 
‘The heart of the Moscow Art Theatre is the actor,’ 
writes Kenneth Macgowan. ‘Its visit, therefore, is 
uncommonly significant as a lesson in the most essen- 
tial part of the art of the theatre.’ THEATRE ARTS 
publishes the first of Boleslavsky’s Lessons in Acting, 
as well as Stanislavski’s admonitions to his players: 

The theatre has become strong through the coopera- 
tion of representatives of all the arts and crafts of the 


HIGHLIGHTS 


stage, and their creation is irresistible . . . but the 
leading role in the ensemble belongs to you, the actors. 
CRO 

1924. A tremendous year in the theatre, with the 
most powerful figures of the European stage ap- 
pearing on Broadway. Duse, Reinhardt, Stani- 
slavski, the Moscow Art Theatre, Pirandello — the 
winter’s fare is indeed an embarrassment of riches. 
Walking out on the great stage of the Metropolitan 
Opera House, Duse stirs all hearts; she seems more 
than the world’s greatest actress, she is a ‘chalice for 
the wine of imagination’. In Pittsburgh, on April 21, 
she dies. 

Reinhardt’s production of The Miracle at the 
Century Theatre, transformed into a cathedral by 
Norman Bel Geddes, is a high-water mark in spec- 
tacle. At the other end of town and at the opposite 
pole of technique, the Provincetown comes into its 
own again with Eugene O’Neill, Robert Edmond 
Jones and Kenneth Macgowan in charge. ‘The diffi- 
cult is our special task,’ they state, and proceed to 
give Strindberg’s Spook Sonata, Mrs. Mowatt’s 
Fashion and O’Neill’s Ail God’s Chillun Got Wings 
(with Paul Robeson) on their tiny stage. 

With O’Neill well established, other playwrights 
are bringing American themes and American back- 
grounds into the theatre. The dance also is being 
reborn. A new appreciation of primitive forms in art, 
music and the dance characterizes the post-war 
decade. D. H. Lawrence comes to America to find 
inspiration in the pueblos of New Mexico and Ari- 
zona and especially in the Indian dances, which he 
describes in THEATRE ARTS: 

It tosses like a little forest, and the deep sound of 
men’s singing is like the booming and tearing of a wind 
deep inside a forest. They are dancing the Dance of the 
Sprouting Corn. 

CRDCRODCLRO 
1925. An all-American season on Broadway, with 
three pace-makers leading the field: O’Neill, with 
Desire Under the Elms produced by the Province- 
town Playhouse group; Sidney Howard, with They 
Knew What They Wanted on the Theatre Guild’s 
schedule; Maxwell Anderson and Laurence Stall- 
ings, with What Price Glory? produced by Arthur 
Hopkins. Among the season’s hits are a number of 
revivals, memorable for brilliant performances: the 
Lunts in The Guardsman, Katharine Cornell and 
Clare Eames in Candida. In the spring, the Theatre 
Guild moves into its elaborate new house ($650,000 
subscribed by all and sundry), opening with Helen 
Hayes and Lionel Atwill in Shaw’s Caesar and Cleo- 


patra. The Neighborhood Playhouse triumphs with 


The Little Clay Cart and its Grand Street Follies. 
1$7 
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The Jazz Age is in full swing, its sophistication 
and decadence brilliantly exemplified by Noel Cow- 
ard’s The Vortex, its effect on the American scene 
bitterly pilloried by John Howard Lawson in Proces- 
sional with Mordecai Gorelik’s settings. Thornton 
Wilder, guest reviewer for THEATRE ARTS, says: 

The last act approached greatness. . . . American 
civilization has been proved crazy and the only solace 
in despair is the ever-present jazz-band. A figging 
parade is formed, the entire cast links arms and the 
whole house is invited to come along, God knows where; 
one of the high moments of the season. 

1926. The chief excitements of the theatrical year 
are off Broadway. Another theatre exposition, in- 
ternational in scope, brings to New York examples 
of the new constructivist settings with which pro- 
ducers and designers in Russia, Germany, Italy, 
France, Czechoslovakia, have been experimenting. 

Foreign influence is predominant in the season’s 
productions. The Moscow Art Musical Studio 
makes a hit with its lyric-dramatic-constructivist 
Lysistrata; Richard Boleslavsky directs a spirited 
Taming of the Shrew; the Neighborhood Playhouse, 
which like THEATRE aRTs chalks up its tenth year of 
devoted and fruitful production, makes a profound 
impression with The Dydduk (settings by Aline 
Bernstein), staged by David Vardi, who directed 
the original performance in Moscow. The Theatre 
Guild, with remarkable courage, mounts Franz 
Werfel’s The Goat Song, which arouses as much dis- 
cussion as Eugene O’Neill’s The Great God Brown, 
produced by the Provincetown Players. With Basil 
Sidney playing a modern Hamlet, the meaning of 
tragedy becomes an issue. Edith Hamilton writes: 

When a poet takes tragedy for his subject he enters a 

field peculiarly his own. . . . The intuitive insight we 
recognize as poetical is the endowment without which no 
tragedy can be written. For tragedy is nothing less than 
pain transmuted into exaltation by the alchemy of 
poetry, and if poetry is true knowledge (truer than 
history, Aristotle said) the transmutation in tragedy 
has arresting implications. 
CROCROCRO 

1927. A year more memorable for its human than 
for its professional drama. The Sacco-Vanzetti case, 
with its political implications, rises to a climax. The 
Hall-Mills and Snyder murder trials provide lurid 
entertainment for the masses. Bootlegging, with its 
accompanying gangsterism, becomes a major in- 
dustry. In May, Lindbergh flies to Paris and returns 
to New York for the greatest ovation ever accorded 
to a single man. In the theatre, Broadway and Chi- 
cago catch the prevailing tempo and rocket to suc- 
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cess. The ‘sex play’ flourishes and is finally 
pressed by police action which strikes at the 
with the bad: Bourdet’s The Captive with 
West’s Sex. Paul Green, out of Frederick Koch; 
Carolina Playmakers, brings his first full-length 
play, In Abraham’s Bosom, to New York and wiy 
the Pulitzer Prize. A new organization makes iy 
bow — Eva Le Gallienne’s Civic Repertory Theatr 
in Fourteenth Street, producing The Three Siste; 
with marked critical approval. Winthrop Ames fo. 
lows his happy productions of the year before~ 
Tolanthe and The Pirates of Penzance — with an equal 
ly delightful Mikado. The Metropolitan Opera Houg, 
recognizing American talent, follows the previo 
season’s ballet by John Alden Carpenter, Skyserap 
ers, with The King’s Henchman by Deems Tayle 
and Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

‘America is as ignorant of the ballet as a Hotten. 
tot is of a dinner jacket,’ a Chicago writer remarks 
THEATRE ARTS aims to remedy this defect. It empha 
sizes the need of intelligent dance criticism and pub 
lishes pictures, critiques, essays on dancers new and 
old, and André Levinson’s revealing series on dang 
techniques. In August, a month before the grea 
dancer’s death at Nice, Isadora Duncan writes: 

In 1899 I first saw Eleonora Duse in London, play 
ing in a third-rate play called The Second Mr 
Tanqueray. . . . 4t the end of the third act... 
there was a moment when the Duse stood quite stil, 
alone on the stage, meditating suicide. Suddenly, with 
out any special outward movement, she seemed to gros 
and grow until . . . she became a part of the mow 
ment of the spheres. . . . I said to myself, when I cm 
come on the stage and stand as still as Eleonora Dus 
did tonight, and, at the same time, create that im 


mendous force of dynamic movement, then I will be th 


greatest dancer in the world. 

CROCCO 
1928. The curve of production on Broadway hits a 
all-time high. Eighty theatres in operation, 30 
productions of which 255 are premiéres and 66 at 


hits — Broadway in the gold-rush. The bull market} 


makes wise heads shake, but the country careens 0 
in its illusion of the millenium. Eugene O’Neilli 
Strange Interlude is the high point of a year whid 
includes Helen Hayes in Coguette, Leslie Howardit 
Escape, The Royal Family, Show Boat. Reinhart 
takes over the Century for a super-spectacular Mié 
summer Night’s Dream in key with the expansit 
mood of the moment. He gives Federmann and Dat 
tons Tod in equally lavish production, with Moiss, 
Paul Hartmann and the Thimigs. Writing of Mois 
in THEATRE ARTS, Gilbert Gabriel says: 

He is his voice’s master, not its slave. He loses nom 
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of its amazement, its kindling quality, when he ceases 
to soar with it. . . and binds it to the cold, austere 
spirit of an Ibsen text. 
CrOCRDCLYO 

1929. Mysteriously, in February, ‘Broadway man- 
agers and producers find themselves forced to admit 
a state of great confusion both mental and financial,’ 
Burns Mantle reports. Headlines read, ‘Gilbert 
Miller quits America as producer.’ The movies, the 
speculators, the high costs of production, labor 
trouble, are all blamed. Reviewing the situation for 
THEATRE ARTS (February), John Hutchens says: 

Pushed almost to the wall by commercial ignorance 
and personal greed, the New York trade theatre is 
well on the way to grief, as surely it must be when half 
the people who compose it care so little for it. 

Playwriting laurels go to England for two plays, 
both with all-male casts: Fourney’s End, fresh from 
its London success, looks back on the last war; 
Wings over Europe, forward on wars to come. Other 
European imports are Moissi in Redemption and 
Ghosts, Argentina bringing the Spanish dance, and 
Kreutzberg preceding Wigman with the German. 
The European scene itself is animated. There is an 
international conference of the theatre at Barce- 
lona, festivals in Salzburg, Vienna, Munich, the 
Cambridge Festival in England, and the new Shaw 
Festival at Malvern. 

The theatre’s two chief rivals have grown to giant 
proportions. The younger of them, radio, has in- 
creased 1400% in seven years — from 60 to 842 
millions in sales. The cinema has moved into a new 
epoch of accomplishment, with Pudovkin’s The End 
of St. Petersburg, Eisenstein’s Potemkin and Ten 
Days that Shook the World, and Falconetti in The 
Passion of Foan of Arc. They have found a voice with 
The Singing Fool, which earned five millions and 
opened a new world of film making. Walt Disney, 
whose animated cartoons have long delighted old 
and young, launches a new form — the Silly Sym- 
phony. THEATRE ARTS dedicates an entire issue to 
the cinema at its best. 

On October 24 the market breaks. Panic, disaster. 

CROCRODCLYO 
1930. Stocks continue their dizzy plunge; banks 
fail; savings disappear. The theatre shrieks aloud — 
and opens 286 shows, 86% of which are failures. 
Nothing daunted, THEATRE ARTS increases its size, 
improves its format and opens a London office. The 
pressure on its pages has become too great; its list 
of contributors includes all the leaders of the theatre 
in England and America and on the Continent — 
Bernard Shaw, Granville Barker, Gordon Craig, 
Edouard Bourdet, Jacques Copeau, Stanislavski, 


HIGHLIGHTS 


Brooks Atkinson, John Anderson, Thornton Wilder, 
to name a few. Its masthead now carries the names 
of Edith J. R. Isaacs, Editor; Stark Young, Ashley 
Dukes, John Mason Brown, Associates. (A year 
later John Mason Brown goes to the Evening Post 
and Carl Carmer joins the staff.) 

As though to reassure a frightened world, The 
Green Pastures comes quietly to town under Marc 
Connelly’s guidance, with Richard Harrison as The 
Lawd, and makes an instantaneous hit. Berkeley 
Square with Leslie Howard is another successful 
fantasy. The season has to its credit such hits as 
Strictly Dishonorable, Fune Moon, Bittersweet, a 
riotous Lysistrata staged by Norman Bel Geddes, 
and a revolutionary Red Rust. Shadowing all other 
events is the long-heralded arrival of Mei Lan-Fang, 
of whom Stark Young writes: 

This Chinese theatre brought to us by Mei Lan-Fang 
is not necessarily the greatest kind of theatre art... . 
What counts for us just now, and makes the event of so 
much point, is that, far beyond anything in the Western 
theatre, it is a theatre that is pure and that is complete. 

CRDCROCR’O 

1931. Business is bad. There is a growing emphasis 
on plays of social significance and a growing work- 
ers’ theatre. Dancers and musicians are in the fore- 
front of the modernist movement: Martha Graham 
seeks out new dance forms; the League of Compos- 
ers gives Prokofieff’s Pas d’ Acier and Stravinsky’s 
Oedipus Rex; the Philadelphia Opera, under Sto- 
kowski’s imaginative leadership, experiments with 
Berg’s Wozzeck. Broadway’s efforts are more tradi- 
tional, with Cornell in The Barretts of Wimpole 
Street, Fontanne and Lunt in Elizabeth the Queen, 
Leontovich in Grand Hotel. 

Pausing on the threshold of a new decade marked 
by such ominous portents as the establishment of 
theatre censorship by Mussolini, Silvio D’ Amico, 
speaking of the current crisis, writes: 

The contemporary theatre may be ailing; but, in 
many cases at least, its illness is nobler than the rumi- 
nant placidity which was its ideal in other times. It 
admits its uncertainty, but far from accepting it com- 
placently, it suffers from it; it parades its doubts, but 
with a derision that betrays its unuttered, gnawing 
restlessness; it denies, but it longs to believe. In its be- 
wilderment and disorientation there is no satisfaction, 
but a great anxiety — the best augury of its recovery. 

CROCCO 
1932. The second year of the Great Depression. A 
number of banks find themselves the unwilling pos- 
sessors of empty theatres. Yet, though show busi- 
ness is shrinking, the theatre is doing well. The 
Theatre Guild strikes a new high in production with 
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the Lunts, irresistible in Reunion in Vienna, and 
with O’Neill’s Mourning Becomes Electra, to which a 
fine cast headed by Alla Nazimova and Alice Brady 
do noble justice. The Group in this, its first year, is 
cordially received in Paul Green’s The House of 
Connelly. With a presidential campaign on, the 
Kaufman-Ryskind-Gershwin musical, Of Thee I 
Sing, with Victor Moore as Vice-President Throt- 
tlebottom, breaks all records for both popular and 
critical favor. Elmer Rice, turning director and 
producer as well as playwright, scores a hit with his 
Counsellor-at-Law, starring Paul Muni. 

A major event of the season is Norman Bel 
Geddes’ production of Hamlet with Raymond Mas- 
sey. Geddes’ spectacular use of a single massive set, 
made ‘hauntingly beautiful’ by the use of light and 
movement, recalls the pioneer studies in this field 
made by an artist whose designs and writings were, 
as Lee Simonson says, ‘nothing less than the text- 
book of modern stagecraft’. Adolphe Appia’s 
words still burn with the fire of his inspiration: 

Properly oriented, we carry a torch... which 
should illuminate every corner of our public life and 
particularly of our aesthetic life. . . . Let us husband 
those resources which give fuel to our flame, and carry 
the torch high, a noble testimony. Wherever we are, let 
us... light up the waste space about us. 

CROCROCR’O 

1933. President Roosevelt is inaugurated, makes 
his first radio address and declares a bank holiday. 
The organized theatre quarrels, talks reform, does 
nothing until the NRA forces it to formulate a Code 
for Fair Practice in the amusement field. Morton 
Eustis, inaugurating a series of articles on theatre 
as a business, says: 

On this committee we find, for the first time in the 
history of the theatre, representatives from all the vari- 
ous factions of the theatre's associated arts and indus- 
tries united in a common purpose for their own welfare. 

On Broadway production drops only slightly, 
striking the same level as ten years before: 214 new 
plays in 1922—’23; 212 in 1932-’33. Of these, the 
greater number are comedies: The Lunts and Noel 
Coward in Design for Living, Christopher Bean with 
Pauline Lord, Biography with Ina Claire, Goodbye 
Again with Osgood Perkins, Twentieth Century with 
Leontovich. Maxwell Anderson’s coruscating Both 
Your Houses fits the mood of a government-con- 
scious country; Eva Le Gallienne’s Alice in Wonder- 
land supplies escape and proves to be a hit. 

The Architectural League includes a theatre de- 
sign exhibit, arranged by Joseph Urban, in its an- 
nual show. More than twice as many designers as 
were represented in the first exhibit are now recog- 
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nized artists with many productions on Broady 
to their credit— among them such men ag 
Mielziner, Donald Oenslager, Stewart Chaney, Bom 
Aronson, Albert Johnson, Mordecai Gorelik, Rap 
Péne Du Bois, James Reynolds. Writing of the cy. 
rent exhibition, Edith J. R. Isaacs says: 

It is not the new names so much as the new breadj 
and variety and brilliance of their work that marks thi 
show in comparison to the earlier ones... . T, 
the stage designer is not too sacredly a stage designg, 


He 1s designer and director; designer and archited, \ 


designer and author; designer and marionette maka, 
mask maker. Also he has developed a sense of hum, 
which is reflected in his work. When good comedy taky 
its place and proportion in any art, the art may us, 
ally be called mature. 

CROCROCRYO 
1934. Another year of efforts on the part of th 
organized theatre to establish a workable Code 
Employment drops to a new low, but man 
make money on 30 hit shows out of a total of 1% 
productions. In Europe the theatre is still alive 
THEATRE ARTS publishes articles on experiment it 
Ireland, the theatre in Russia, festivals in Austria 
Italy, England, an International Theatre Congres 
in Rome. ‘It is quite plain’, writes Ashley Duke, 
‘that the [London] stage is enjoying a comeback’ 
But something is happening in Germany; Hitlers 
in power. Ashley Dukes reports: 

I confess to have known something of conditiom 
when I set foot in a Nazi theatre to look for the Goethe 
and Schillers of the new order. But I was not prepared, 
and no one who knew the former German stage could 
prepared, for a succession of experiences so devastating 
as a week of theatregoing in Berlin at the end of 193} 

The Broadway season was marked by the prompt 
and sweeping success of O’Neill’s conventional 4h 
Wilderness! with George M. Cohan in the lead, ané 
the failure of his experimental Days Without End 
the poetic and acting excitements of Maxwell An 
derson’s Mary of Scotland starring Helen Hayes ani 
Philip Merivale; by the hit of 4s Thousands Cher 
and the flop of Let ’Em Eat Cake. It scored a new 
artistic high in the production of Four Saints it 
Three Acts, incomprehensible text by Gertrué 
Stein, music by Virgil Thomson, dances by Fre¢ 
erick Ashton, performance by a Negro cast done} 
in cellophane. With Eva Le Gallienne on the road, 
the Fourteenth Street Theatre is taken over by# 
new insurgent group, the Theatre Union, spearheal 
of the current tendency toward theatre witht 
politico-social purpose represented by The Leagt 
of Workers Theatres and their publication Na 
Theatre. Stevedore, the second production of th 
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Theatre Union, is well received. Writing of the 
whole movement, Mordecai Gorelik says: 

Theatre is a weapon for the liberation of humanity. 
No honest culture can be destroyed that lives in the 
hearts of millions of people; it is necessary that the 
teachings of the stage reach the remotest corners of the 
world. In the case of the American theatre the process of 
widening and deepening has already begun. 

eRe 


1935. A new playwright and an old score high: 
Clifford Odets’ Awake and Sing is produced by the 
Group Theatre of which he is an active member; 
Shakespeare’s Romeo and Fuliet directed by Guthrie 
McClintic brings Katharine Cornell to town in a 
radiant performance brilliantly set by Jo Mielziner. 
Leslie Howard in The Petrified Forest, Judith Ander- 
son and Helen Menken in The Old Maid enrich a 
varied season. 

The NRA comes to a sudden end, but the air is 
full of plans for federal help for the theatre, schemes 
for subsidizing national theatres, for rotary stock 
companies, for a Fine Arts Department, for free 
shows. Two moves win out. A group of patrons of 
the arts obtains from the Congress a charter for an 
American National Theatre and Academy (no plan 
and no budget); unemployed theatre workers are to 
be assisted by a federal grant through the WPA. 
Hallie Flanagan is appointed director. She writes 
in THEATRE ARTS: 

The Federal Theatre Project is based on the belief 
that there is intelligence, skill, experience and enthusi- 
asm in the thousands of theatre people now on relief 
rolls, and in the hundreds of other theatre people who 
will cooperate with them... . Practically, Federal 
Theatre will operate through the regional plan suggested 
for years by the National Theatre Conference, THEATRE 
ARTS MONTHLY, and through the pages of that maga- 
zine by George Pierce Baker, Edith F. R. Isaacs, 
Frederick Koch and E. C. Mabie. . . . While recog- 
nizing New York City as the centre of American dra- 
matic art, the Federal Theatre Project believes that the 
theatre horizon is expanding . . . to include the im- 
possible — that same impossible which has led our 
contemporaries to soar to the stars, whisper through 
space, and fling miles of steel and glass into the air. 

CRDCRDCLYO 
1936. Broadway feels a little more cheerful. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt is re-elected and the Federal Theatre 
chalks up its first successes with Murder in the 
Cathedral and the Negro Macbeth. THEATRE ARTS 
finds that ‘The theatre has prepared a gracious 
month for the magazine’s Twentieth Anniversary. 
The New Year came in upon a Broadway literally 
at its best!’ The season includes Katharine Cornell 





HIGHLIGHTS 


in Romeo and Fuliet and St. Foan; The Lunts in The 
Taming of the Shrew and Idiot’s Delight; Helen Hayes 
in Victoria Regina. Maxwell Anderson’s Winterset 
gives Burgess Meredith one of his important parts. 
Kingsley’s Dead End and a score of excellent plays 
balance the success of the musicals — Anything 
Goes, On Your Toes, Porgy and Bess. An event of 
major importance is the formulation of a new build- 
ing code for the city of New York. Through an 
emergency committee called together by THEATRE 
ARTS, the theatre at last has its say in making build- 
ing laws favorable to its needs. 

Though storms are gathering, the European 
theatre flourishes. Russia speaks for itself in the pages 
of THEATRE ARTS; Finland builds an advanced ex- 
perimental theatre for a growing national drama; 
Vienna is still a place for theatre congresses and 
festivals, the Balkans and Greece still places for 
dancing. Salzburg and Venice draw theatre crowds. 
In France Dullin, Bourdet, René Rocher, Jouvet, 
make exciting theatre, the latter with a sardonic 
Giraudoux commentary on war, La Guerre de Troie 
n’aura pas lieu. Writing in THEATRE ARTs this bril- 
liant actor-director-producer, Louis Jouvet, says: 

There are no problems for the theatre, there is only one 
problem: success. . . . The art of pleasing in the thea- 
tre is the art of writing plays; it is further, to a some- 
what less degree, the art of mounting and acting them. 

CROCROCRO 
1937. By way of proving Jouvet’s contention of the 
importance of the playwright, Eugene O’Neill is 
awarded the Nobel Prize. Maxwell Anderson for the 
second time wins the award of the two-year-old 
Drama Critics’ Circle, with High Tor, while Moss 
Hart and George Kaufman earn the Pulitzer Prize 
with You Can’t Take It With You. The Group pro- 
duces (November 1936) Paul Green’s inspiring and 
imaginative Fohnny Fohnson with music by Kurt 
Weill and settings by Donald Oenslager. The season 
proves chiefly exciting, however, for its acting 
events, with emphasis on English actors in scripts 
provided by Shakespeare. John Gielgud scores a 
triumph in Hamlet, overshadowing Leslie Howard’s 
interpretation of the role and breaking all long-run 
records in New York. Maurice Evans, with Mar- 
garet Webster directing, revives King Richard II for 
the first time in critical memory, is received with 
high praise and carries the play on a triumphal tour 
over the country. England, just recovering from the 
abdication of one king and the coronation of another, 
greets John Gielgud’s season, which opens with 
King Richard II and includes The School for Scandal, 
The Three Sisters and The Merchant of Venice, with 


enthusiasm. It is no wonder that many American 
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theatre workers envy England her actors’ training 
ground, the Old Vic, of which Gielgud writes: 

It is warm, alive; and it has a tattered magnificence 
about it. It smells and feels like a theatre, and it is able 
to transform a collection of human beings into that 
curious, vibrant instrument for the actor, an audience. 
At the Old Vic, the play, the actors and the audience are 
somehow welded into a single experience. 

CROCRDCNRO 

1938. The shadow of the swastika darkens across 
Europe. Austria is obliterated; war threatens. 
Chamberlain flies to Munich and returns with the 
olive-branch of ‘peace in our time’. Orson Welles, 
catching the mood of the day, sets Fulius Caesar on 
a stark stage, clothes his actors in Storm Troop 
uniforms and drives a modernized ‘dictator drama’ 
to immediate success. The latest and one of the best 
products of the theatre of protest, The Cradle Will 
Rock, libretto and music by Marc Blitzstein, which 
was thrust from the bosom of the Federal Theatre 
the previous spring, reopens at the new Mercury 
Theatre under Orson Welles’ and John Houseman’s 
aegis. In Pins and Needles the theatre for and by the 
worker — in this case, the ILGWU — makes its one 
contribution to the commercial field in the form of 
a spirited satiric revue. Broadway’s product is above 
the pre-depression average in quality, though far 
below in quantity. New blood flows into the theatre 
from every corner of the country, with young play- 
ers and playwrights appearing on Broadway. Amer- 
ican playwrights score— Thornton Wilder with 
Our Town, John Steinbeck with Of Mice and Men 
and Clifford Odets with Golden Boy. In THEATRE 
ARTS William Saroyan writes: 

There is only one theatre, the world. Only one play, 
mortality. Only one player, man. There was only one 
beginning, birth. Only one end, death. Only one scene, 
the earth and the world and the world’s appurtenances. 
Only one act, growth. I mean real. 

CROCROCY’O 
1939. Though Czechoslovakia falls and Europe 
shudders, sensing the approach of doom, on Broad- 
way the year opens auspiciously, with a dozen suc- 
cesses on the boards. Plays and musicals exhibit the 
best of acting, playwriting, song, dance, design and 
direction. Robert Sherwood’s Abe Lincoln in Illinois, 
movingly performed by Raymond Massey, crystal- 
lizes the movement of men’s minds toward a deeper 
appreciation of democratic values. Maurice Evans’ 
full-length Hamlet is a popular success. Acting 
honors go to Robert Morley in Oscar Wilde, Ethel 
Waters in Mambéa’s Daughters, Judith Anderson in 
Family Portrait. Sherwood is president of the Dram- 
atists’ Guild, succeeding Sidney Howard. William 
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Saroyan makes a bow in the spring with My Heap, 
in the Highlands and a hit in the fall with The Tim 
of Your Life. In July Congress rings down the cy, 
tain on the Federal Theatre. 

As opportunity for foreign theatre adventup 
diminishes, THEATER ARTS points the way towar 
South America. On September 3, the second World 
War begins. Writing from London, Ashley Dukes, 
THEATRE ARTS’ English editor, says: 

Over London the multitudinous balloons hang in th 
dusk like extinguished lanterns. The radio pointe 
traverses Babel, each speaker crying his neighbor 
tongue on his own or another wavelength. German com. 
munists and Austrian nationalists whisper, even m 
the air. The blackout falls, but it is not for ever. 

CRVOCRDCYO 

1940. Poland, Finland, Norway, Holland, Belgium, 
France, fall. Up to the moment when the Blitzkrieg 
forces London underground, its season rivals New 
York in numbers and quality, with 45 theatres open 
in the West End, to Broadway’s 22. Among out. 
standing productions are The Corn Is Green, Thunder 
Rock, Rebecca and a variety of comedies and mug- 
cals. The Old Vic closes magnificently with Gielgud 
in King Lear and The Tempest. New York registen 
the lowest point in its statistical history — 74 open. 
ings, 14 hits. William Saroyan wins both Pulitzer 
and Critics’ Circle Prizes with The Time of You 
Life. Robert Sherwood, summarizing the issues that 
face a world in flames, writes the outstanding play 
of his career, There Shall Be No Night, which the 
Lunts sweep to success. The comedy and musical 
score is high — The Man Who Came to Dinner, Life 
with Father, Too Many Girls — but the general 
financial picture is black. Failure, unemployment, 
collapse, face the industry. It is time to take stock. | 
Thirty-six leaders discuss the problems in the May 
issue of THEATRE ARTS. The arguments are hot, the 
results fruitful. Meetings are held; there is a genuine 
effort toward collaboration. The movies, also suffer- 
ing from the economic crisis, makes some of the 
finest and most imaginative films of the decade: 
Walt Disney’s Fantasia, Charlie Chaplin’s Th 

Great Dictator, John Ford’s The Long Voyage Hom 
from Eugene O’Neill’s plays, and a dozen others. 

As France falls and the siege of Britain begins, 
as the United States moves into a gigantic defens 
program, as a hard-fought presidential campaign, 
ending in the re-election of Roosevelt, rocks the 
country, one thought is predominant in the mind 
of all theatre people. Robert Sherwood crystallizes 
it in his address to the Dramatists’ Guild: 

Today ours is the only theatre upon earth whichis 
genuinely free. How long will it remain free? 
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RAOUL PENE DU BOIS 


Project for a Polonaise, and Costumes for Two Bouquets. With all their dash, 
and beauty of line and color, Du Bois’ costumes are always eminently wear- 
able. This is perhaps why they have been so greatly in demand for musical 
comedies, where dancers hold sway a large part of the time. The style of his 
painting and the excellence of his scene design are proof, however, that his 
talents will not be confined to the uses of any one theatre form. 














JAMES REYNOLDS 


No theatre is large enough for the full flights of James Reynolds’ imagina- 
tion, and it sometimes escapes to freer realms. His search for dramatic mate- 
rial has carried him to many lands, from Ireland to Samarkand. A masque is 
his latest project, The Conclave of Fenalon, written in bold verse by an Irish 
poet. It is set in The Abbey of Fenalon in the Haute Savoie; the period is 
Renaissance, the characters French and Italian nobles intent on removing 
the Borgia Pope and replacing him with a more congenial Farnese. The scene 
above shows the arrival of the Italian faction at the Abbey where the plot is 
to be consummated. On the opposite page are costume designs — which are 
also character portraits — of some of the chief players in the drama. There is 
Paolo de Montfort, half French and half Italian, the romantic interest in the 
case. Beside him is the Abbess of Fenalon, who is a Gonzaga, and whose cos- 
tume is a deft alliance between her holy and her worldly self. The smaller 
drawings represent French and Italian court figures of the period, the 
Frenchman almost monastic in guise, the Italian decked in the full splendor 
of sweeping lines and brilliant color. 
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IRENE SHARAFF 


Irene Sharaff finds generous scope for her gaily inventive bent in the cos- 
tumes designed for Lady in the Dark. She clothes almost entirely dream fig- 
ures in this Moss Hart spoof on a psychoanalyst theme which Kurt Weill 
decorates with his music and Gertrude Lawrence with her presence. Irene 
Sharaff’s talent for humor in both color and line first greeted the public in 
Alice in Wonderland, done for Eva Le Gallienne and the Civic Repertory The- 
atre. Among later productions in which her costumes appeared have been 
On Your Toes and the current Boys and Girls Together. 
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A CREDO FOR 
THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


Because of its timeliness and elo- 

¢, THEATRE ARTS publishes, in 
condensed form, this statement of 
faith delivered by Lynn Riggs in an 
address to the San Diego Commu- 
nity Theatre at the Globe Theatre 
early last year. Editor’s Note. 


eee as the personal reasons may 
be which bring the workers in a 
little theatre together, one dare not be 
casual about theatre itself. No one 
should touch any aspect of the theatre 
without joy, honest-to-God delight. 
For joy is the very stuff of the creative 
impulse, and this impulse must be 
given a chance if the worker and the 
audience which comes to see his work 
are to be rewarded. 

Certainly no drama group has the 
fight to ask anyone to sit through a 
production without being in some way 

; not necessarily made over, 
converted in a moment to something 
hew and strange and unrecognizable, 
but somehow, somewhere, in at least 
one cell, different because for a mo- 
Ment something in experience has 
been made to stand out arrested, 
fixed in time, made immortal. Theatre 

ple should make these moments 
happen, or consider themselves failing 
in their craft. 

The stage is a platform for elo- 
quence, on which life is compressed 
and heightened, made larger and more 
significant. It is a rocket that flares 
and sparkles and bursts, its tentacles 
streaming down grandly for a mo- 
ment against darkness. Such reveal- 


ing, thrilling moments happen in life, 
but they must be made to happen 
more often and more grandly in the 
theatre. The theatre is the place in 
which to enlarge and illumine life. 

But in order that this may be done, 
life must be looked at: the world 
crowding around, of sections, of city, 
of state, of farm and crossroads, of 
our own country, of the entire globe. 
One must constantly seek to compre- 
hend the flow of the tides of man in 
the aggregate, his needs, his impulses, 
and his right to dignity. It’s a large 
order to be alive in the world today. 
It’s strenuous and often demoralizing. 
But the more we seek to know and to 
comprehend, and to add what we can 
to make it bearable for ourselves and 
others to live, the more revelation we 
stumble on, and the more we possess 
the power to change that world. 

As revelation comes, we find that 
we have something to say. As individ- 
uals we begin to have a special and 
unique wisdom. If we are to draw on 
this, it’s time to ask ourselves: what 
do we know? what have we got to 
say? how are we going to say it in the 
theatre? This means a very clear pro- 
gram, not merely of schedule and 
plays, but of policy, of aims and goal. 
Nothing on chis green earth survives 
without an idea behind it, a burning 
abstract compulsion, a pure concept, 
a central notion and aim. This coun- 
try would be completely disorganized 
and probably in ruins — certainly at 
war — we would be many bickering 
states and tongues —if it had not 
been for some common ideas and 
ideals. We now largely believe that 
every man has a right to live and a 
right to work; true, we have stag- 
gered forward, and back a little, then 
forward again a little farther, trying 
to achieve a government truly of the 
people, by the people and for the peo- 
ple. But the point is that we would not 
be going anywhere — even staggering 
— unless we had that imposing ideal. 
One can’t handle it; it can’t be seen, 
and yet it is stronger than flesh and 
blood, and it outlasts them both. 

An ideal, a goal, an intention, an 
aim — without it, there is no core to 
an undertaking. It is like a body with- 
out a heart to pump food to the 
farthermost cell. A theatre can stand 


for a time without any hard and fast 
intentions, but in the long run, if 
it is to live, it must have visionary as 
well as practical goals. Actually, these 
visionary ideals exist in every theatre 
group, often formless and chaotic 
but nonetheless real. The composite 
need that has brought the group to- 
gether is a driving force; however in- 
exact and unclear it may be, it directs 
the whole enterprise. There is no acci- 
dent about it. Every time we cut a 
piece of goods to make costumes, or 
dab paint on a flat, or walk across the 
stage, or pull a curtain, or put a word 
on paper, we reveal ourselves, what 
our nature is, who we are, what we 
think, what we intend to do. 

What a betrayal that can be. I 
should think that, if nothing else 
would, vanity at least might make 
us stop to consider what trivialities 
of soul we are revealing. I should think 
we would try to find out what we are 
doing, that we would wait to use our 
talents truly and deeply, in order to 
reveal the exact and the timeless, the 
important, the life-giving truth. I 
should think we would take the thea- 
tre seriously. I should think we would 
take life seriously. 

LYNN RIGGS 


ounG Oxford believes in a Na- 

tional Theatre. The British Drama 
League reports the reaction to the 
proposal, debated at the Oxford 
Union, in October, ‘ That this House 
would welcome the extension of the 
scheme of National Theatres, and the 
establishment of a Chair of Drama at 
Oxford. The proposal was moved by 
Mr. B. G. C. Webb, of Queen’s Col- 
lege, and o pores by Mr. E. N. Rolfe, 
of Christ Church. Other speakers in- 
cluded Mr. Leslie Banks, Mr. A. G. 
MacDonnell and Mr. James Agate. 
The well-worn arguments in the nega- 
tive were all trotted out, and it 
seemed that most of the s ers, in- 
cluding Mr. MacDonnell and Mr. 
Agate, were bent on killing the pro- 
posal by ridicule. The meeting, how- 
ever, responded to Mr. Leslie Banks’ 
well-reasoned and fervent defence, 
and was evidently impressed by the 
fact that he alone of all the speakers 
was a working practitioner in the 
theatre. The resolution was adopted’. 
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BLASTING: WORK SUSPENDED 
Arena, by Hallie Flanagan. Duell, 
Sloan and Pearce: $3. 
eae Last chapter of Hallie Flana- 
gan’s record of the Federal The- 
atre, in the book which she calls 
Arena, bears the same heading as this 
review — ‘Blasting: Work Suspended’. 
It is an account of the final liquidation 
of the Federal Theatre Project and is 
full of bitterness and righteous indig- 
nation, yet it is one of the most in- 
forming and hopeful chapters in this 
large and provocative volume. The 
very first paragraph makes the point 
of the book: 

‘The entire history of Federal The- 
atre points to one dynamic fact, pro- 
foundly significant for the future of 
the stage: that the theatre, often 
regarded even by members of its own 
profession as dead or dying, still has 
tremendous power to stir up life and 
infuse it with fire. It is probable that 
during the last four years more dis- 
cussion of the theatre took place in 
the House and Senate and in con- 
gressional committees than in all the 
other years of our congressional his- 
tory taken together. . . . Eloquent 
speeches were made for and against 
the theatre as an art and as an insti- 
tution; Shakespeare came into the 
discussion, and Marlowe, and Aris- 
totle.... Months after [Federal 
Theatre] was ended, fights about its 
merits and demerits were still going 
on in congressional cloakrooms. No 
one fights over a dead art or a dead 
issue.’ 

How the Federal Theatre came into 
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being as part of a great relief project, 
what its problems were — political, 
social, financial and artistic — what 
it accomplished in spite of being 
obliged to face these problems, singly 
and together, day by day through all 
the years of its existence, makes an 
illuminating record. To this story of 
accomplishment, told in generous 
detail, most of the book is devoted. 
With Mrs. Flanagan’s usual sense of 
showmanship, she has divided it chap- 
ter by chapter — one is almost tempted 
to say act by act — in such a way as 
to show what Federal Theatre meant 
in various parts of the country, to 
the races separate and intermingled 
that make up our great democracy, 
and to the actors and technicians 
working within the theatre itself. 
Almost everyone knows the highlights 
of this dramatic story —the large 
new audience created for the theatre, 
the work done in parks, playgrounds 
and hospitals, the impetus given to 
the Negro theatre, the success of the 
Living Newspaper, the great adven- 
ture in putting on a score of simul- 
taneous productions of Sinclair Lewis’ 
It Can’t Happen Here. Those things, 
and the big numbers that were always 
attached to Federal Theatre releases, 
made news day by day wherever these 
things happened. If the WPA Public 
Relations Department was, as Mrs. 
Flanagan says, parsimonious when it 
came to sending out reports of Federal 
Theatre accomplishments, certainly 
the Federal Theatre Publicity De- 
partment made up for that, and found 
the press of the country and its 
readers distinctly responsive. 
































The reasons why the Federal T 
atre failed under these ci 
or why, as Mrs. Flanagan prefers 
think, it was blasted out of exi 
by Congress in spite of its 
are not so inspiring. But there, 
some of us who care as much. 
a federal theatre, a people’s the 
as Mrs. Flanagan does, who stil] 
lieve that the Federal Theatre 
ganized, financed and controlled 
part of the WPA relief project —jg 
so many weak spots in its foundatig 
was in so many ways a house divi 
against itself, that no matter how 
grew at the top, it must have f 
in the end. Perhaps the best 
for a permanent federal theatre} 
for this particular Federal The 
to close and reckon up its accoun 
Mrs. Flanagan does so thoroughlys 
eloquently in Arena. 4 

Anybody who had watched 
progress of the Federal Theatres 
the handicaps put in its way from 
inception, anybody who knew 
mind of Congress at all, knew wij 
must happen in the end. The cry 

‘subversive activity’ which was 
by the congressional investiga 
committees under whose axe 
Federal Theatre finally fell « 
easily be recognized as one of t 
sturdy prejudices on which Cong 
men know they can rely for p 
support when they intend to get! 
of something for reasons which th 
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do not care to be called upon #] pr. 
explain or to justify. 

The theatre is an unpopular insti) *™,’ 
tion in America; the theatre if gecr y 
America, moreover, is an uns ed. 
business and an art that is only slow] Purre 
finding its way to integration. tm * 
a battlefield for groups within aly > W- 
without its own borders. Neithg 1. 
Congress nor the public knows = 4 
laws. Whenever it has come to Wi 
ington, it has brought trouble wilj sours 
it, and no recompense in the wa Me 
votes. Congress wants none of! ~- 
although a few years ago, hoping ‘tm 
stop its appeals, without any g Lan 
of funds it blithely granted a fede] ne gy 
charter, like that held by the Raj Ge 
Cross and the Smithsonian Instill] 49 w, 


tion, to a non-existent and entif 
unplanned ‘American National 
atre and Academy’. Mrs. Flanag® 
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{The Stage 7- mos: 


of the theatre season.’’—Burns 


Mantle. 
ae 


) and Now 
in Book Form “t:*< 


it is a 
memorable experience.’’—Basil 
Davenport in The Book-of-the- 
Month Club Bulletin. 








b 
Robert E. Dorman 


With a preface by the author 
which “‘speaks for a whole gen- 
eration of liberals’‘—the year's 
stage sensation is ‘‘given added 
value in book form.'’—Philadel- 
phia Bulletin. 


at all bookstores 
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: Mordecai Gorelik $4.50 
© Bll BEST BROADCASTS OF 1939-40 
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It ed. Paul McPharlin 2.50 
D. W. GRIFFITH 
. Iris Barry 1.00 
_ DOUGLAS FAIRBANKS 
vs Alistair Cooke 1.00 
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JOURNEY TO JERUSALEM 
ray Maxwell Anderson 2.50 
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Lawrence & Armine Lengner 2.00 
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accuses Mr. A. Conger Goodyear and 
myself of having had a hand in that 
‘arty’ transaction, which actually 
was carefully guided through Con- 
gress under the leadership and with 
the blessings of the New Deal. Mr. 
Goodyear and I (as Mrs. Flanagan 
should know, it has been said and 
printed often enough) are both too 
practical for anything like that. The 
charter was dropped into our laps 
only after the group who got it found 
they could not handle it, and we — 
with Mr. Winthrop Ames, Mrs. Au- 
gust Belmont, Mr. Howard Reber — 
undertook only to hold it in trust 
until the theatre was mature enough 
— or young and aspiring enough — to 
use it. Now Robert Sherwood is Presi- 
dent of the organization — a first step, 
which may point the way forward. 
For, as Lionel Barrymore said in 
a speech during the last Federal The- 
atre fight, ‘The American people 
have never let anything be taken 
away from them permanently.’ The 
Federal Theatre must remain, as Mrs. 
Flanagan says, ‘a blueprint, a memo- 
randum for tomorrow’, because ‘creat- 
ing for our citizens a medium for free 
expression . . . and offering the peo- 
ple access to the arts and tools of a 
civilization which they themselves 
are helping to make, such a theatre is 
at once an illustration and a bulwark 
of the democratic form of government.’ 
EDITH J. R. ISAACS 


EGYPT TO BROADWAY 


A History of the Theatre, by George 
Freedley and Fohn A. Reeves. Crown 
Publishers: $3. 
An E-VOLUME history of the theatre 
is something to give the most 
adventurous pause, but when with a 
single sweeping gesture the gallant 
authors of this latest voyage across 
time and space push the confines of 
the subject back ten centuries or so — 
charting their course to 5000 years of 
theatre instead of the usual three 
— the venture is bold indeed. George 
Freedley and John A. Reeves have 
planned and written a monumental 
‘objective history’ which covers as 
completely as possible the chief fac- 
tual events on record. ‘No attempt 
has been made’, they say, ‘to re- 
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OUTSTANDING PLAYS 
for Little Theatres 


No Time for Comedy 
Love's Old Sweet Song 
The Family Reunion 












Good Morning, Bill 

































Abie’s Irish Rose Smilin’ Through 

Love from a Stranger Death Takes @ Holidey 

Through the Night Big Hearted Herbert 

Gilleen The Goose Hangs High 

A Widow in Green Biography 

People et See Hay Fever 

Pure as the Driven Snow Another Lenguege 

Somebody Knows Cock Robin 

Once Is Enough Distaff Side 

Ledy in Waiting Is Life Worth Living 

Three Sisters The Far Off Hills 

Dame Mature The Roya! Family 

Our Town Post Roed 

Every Men for Himself Small Miracle 

320 College Avenue R. UR. 

Mary of Scotland Ladies of the Jury 

The Jest Fresh Fields 

Family Portrait A Bill of Divorcement 

You and !| David Harum 

Kind Ledy The Ledy Has « Heart 

Blind Alley Hotel Universe 

Glamour Preferred Night Must Fell 

Reflected Glory Libel 

Spring Dance Call it @ Day 

Paris Bound The Wind end the Rain 
‘exas Steer 

Wuthering Heights Squaring the Circle 

Poison Pen The Shining Hour 

Indien Summer Petticoat Fever 

Brief Music Double Door 

The Mother As Husbends Go 

Heritage of the Desert Candlelight 







Here Todey Dangerous Corner 
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25 West 45th Street, New York 
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NON-ROYALTY ONE-ACT 


PLAY S$: 


Compiled by William Koslenko 


@ This book of more than 800 pages 
is the most comprehensive and varied 
collection of “ uestgg val ever issued 
in a single volume. one a the 
Log plays included i ae 

amateur groups withoet pep ‘< e 
a any royalty fees whatsoever. 


@ The plays have been carefull 
selected from thousands submitt 
Virtually all of them have been tested 
in actual performance. Many are 
prize-winning plays. There is great 
— among the plays: they com- 
th stage and radio plays and 
Piclude comedies, dramas, 7 
religious and pier plays, chil- 
dren’s plays, historical and patriotic 
plays, plays for all-boy casts and 
others for all-women casts. They are 
particularly suitable for production, 
at small budget cost, by elementary 
and high schools, colleges, churches, 
camps, women’s clubs, Little Thea- 
tres; and are highly recommended for 
tournaments, Eativale and holiday 
occasions. Size 644" x 914". 


WALTER PRICHARD EATON of the Yale 


ma Dept. says, ve never been so 
many one-act plays collected in a single and of 
qaibccmanend y first-rate. Will i 
appeal to the harried amateur ve to 
operate t funds. 


@ 8 8 @ & wSend Today for Your 1st Editions asuaae 
= GREENBERG PUBLISHER Tar & 


= 67 West 44th Suest, New Yo N.Y. : 

= Sead me 100 Nen-Reyality One-Aet Plays at $3.75 § e 
© postpaid. I enclose check or money order. a 
= Name WITTTITITITITITITIT TTT TTT - 
= Address Pecevccccccccsccccesceccoccocosccoee ~ 
= City and State pe OMNROSROORESeO SSE C+HSCCCSONCS - 
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evaluate drama nor the theatrical 
impulses which prompted its evoca- 
tion.’ With this in mind they have 


attacked their subject at its historic. 


source. The most important single 
contribution that they offer is, in 
fact, their first chapter on the theatre 
in Egypt. Guided to the source ma- 
terial by Louis E. Laflin, Jr. who has 
devoted years of study to the subject, 
they present, for the first time in any 
theatre history with which this re- 
viewer is familiar, detailed material 
not merely about the one Osiris 
Passion Play’ familiar to students but 
discussions of no less than fifty-five or 
sixty texts and fragments recorded in 
books on Egyptology but never before 
presented from the theatre point of 
view or in anything approaching as 
great detail. 

For the rest, the book is a running 
account of times and places, of play- 


wrights, actors, theatres, designers, of | = 


performances, pageants, operas, fes- 
tivals. Thirty-two chapters cover this 
wide-flung history beginning with 
ancient Egypt and ending with mod- 
ern New York. Four hundred and 
eighteen pictures, many of them never 
before reproduced, illustrate and ex- 
tend the text. An unusually detailed 
index adds to the encyclopaedic 
value of a volume filled to the bursting 
point with names, dates, facts and 


findings. Though picture pages are | ; 


crowded, they serve as a most useful 
reference file for ancient and modern 
productions. They cover such varied 
material as early playbills and origi- 
nal designs by Juvarra, portraits of 
distinguished playwrights and movie 
actors in character, American actors 
of the old school and drawings of 
the Saxe-Meiningen productions. The 
riches of the New York Public Li- 


, | brary’s Theatre Collection of which Mr. 


Freedley is Curator and of the Yale- 
Rockefeller photographic collection 
are among the more important reser- 
voirs from which this pictorial ma- 
terial has been drawn. The long list 
of source books included in the vol- 
ume give some indication of the vast 
body of written material which goes 
to the making of theatre history and 
forms the background of this in- 
valuable reference volume. 
ROSAMOND GILDER 
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CHILDREN and 


the THEATER 


Fisher & Robertson 


@ The theater in education and recreation, 


@ Selecting, casting, and rehearsing th 
play; dressing the child and the set. 


$3.00 IMlustrated 


STANFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
Stanford University, Calif. 


Books 
of the Theatre 


Plays, Anthologies, Criticism, 
History, Ete. 
NEW, SECOND-HAND, AND 
RARE 


Books of all Publishers 


NEW CATALOGUE 
READY FEBRUARY 1 


221 Rodman Avenue 
Jenkintown, Penna. 
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James Bridie’s fonah and the Whale, directed by Curtis Canfield, proved to 
be a great success at Amherst. Above, the Tarshish galley, a conglomerate of 
ancient and modern styles, like the text of the play; and below, the belly of 
the whale done in red and black, both designed by Charles Rogers. 








The lecture platform at the New School for Social Research, where Erwin 
Piscator presented King Lear, transformed into a spectacular stage by 
Antonin Heythum with a revolving stage backed by a grey fish-net cyclorama. 



















Opening through its own passage- 
way directly into Grand Central 
Terminal, the Hotel Roosevelt of- 
fers you perfect convenience on 
your arrival in New York ... And 
because of its location at the heart 
of Manhattan’s great mid-town sec- 
tion, it affords the same kind of 
convenience for all outside activi- 
ties... Doubly handy and doubly 
enjoyable ... Large outside rooms, 
with both tub and shower—from $4. 


HOTEL 
BERNAM G. HINES, Monaging Director 


MADISON AVE. AT 45th ST., NEW YORK 
Direct Entrance to Grand Central Terminal] 
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THEATRE-CRAFT BOOKS 


AN ACTOR PREPARES 
by Constantin Stanislavski 
The famous director explains his meth- 


ods in a series of “lessons” which any 
actor or student may follow with as- 


sured benefits. $2.50 
PLAYERS AT WORK 


by Morton Eustis 
Acting according to the actors. How 
eight distinguished actors attack their 
parts. Illustrated. $1.50 
ACTING: The First Six Lessons 
by Richard Boleslavsky 
Essays in dialogue form on the art of 
acting. Delightful reading. Authorita- 
tive. (Sth printing.) $1.50 
| ARCHITECTURE FOR THE 
NEW THEATRE 
edited by E.. J. R. Isaacs 


Projects by Norman Bel Geddes, Lee 
Simonson, William Lescaze and others. 
IHustrated. 


$2.50 
A METHOD OF LIGHTING 
THE STAGE 
by Stanley McCandless 


How to make effective use of light in the 
theatre. Completely revised text and il- 
lustrations. $1.50 


Order from your bookseller, 


or from 


THEATRE ARTS, INC. 


40 East 49th Street 











Theatre Arts Bookshelf continued 


Theatrical Designs from the Ba- 
roque through Neoclassicism, with 
an introduction by George Freedley. 
Volumes II and II. H. Bittner: 
| $22. 50, each. 

HE second and third volumes of 

Theatrical Designs from the Ba- 
| roque through Neoclassicism have fol- 
lowed the first volume promptly. 
They represent the same high stand- 





ard of publication and an even greater | 
variety of styles in theatre design of | 
the eighteenth and early nineteenth | 


centuries. Several designs for Mo- 
‘zart’s operas, for ballets, for Bee-| 
\thoven’s Fidelio are features of these 
‘new volumes, the most interesting 
point of which is that they are all 
taken from originals now in American 
icollections. The growth of theatre 
'collections in America has come al- 
most entirely within the last few 
years, and is an indication of the in- 
creased interest in every form of 
theatrical endeavor which is spreading 
so rapidly in this country. 


THE PUBLISHER 
PRESENTS 


| Premiéres 


Gorelik. Samuel French: $4.50. A 
history of theory and practice in the 
theatre, by the brilliant young scene 
designer. 


The Stage in Action, by Samuel Selden. 
Crofts: $2.75. Another book on the- 
atre craft, by the co-author of such 
excellent books as Stage Scenery and 
Lighting and Modern Theatre Practice. 


| Ballet — To Poland, edited by Arnold 
Haskell. Macmillan: $3. A_ table 


jof the Polish Relief Fund. 


|4 Bibliography of Dancing: Third 
| Cumulated Supplement, 1936-1939, by 
Paul David Magriel. H. W. Wilson: 
$7.50. The Curator of the Dance 
Archives at the Museum of Modern 
Art adds another year to his bibli- 
| ography. 

|Puppetry 1940; Puppetry Bulletin 
1940-41, both edited by Paul McPhar- 
lin. Puppetry Imprints: $2.50 and 
| 10¢, respectively. International year- 





book and supplement of puppets and 


| marionettes. 


The Laboratory Stage, by Ernest Hanes 
and Raymond ¥. Tallman. Dramatists 


New York, N. Y. | Play Service: $7. Practice scenes for 
lepecch and action. 
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|New Theatres for Old, by Mordecai 


d’hote of essays, memoirs, photo- | 
graphs and drawings spread in behalf | 
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PLAY ONS 


FOR 


PUBLICATI 
SPRING, 194] 


GEORGE WASHINGTON 
SLEPT HERE 


by Moss Hart & George S. Kaufman 





THE CORN IS GREEN 
by Emlyn Williams 





THE TALLEY METHOD 
by S. N. Behrman 





OLD ACQUAINTANCE 
by John Van Druten 





SUZANNA AND 
THE ELDERS 
by Lawrence Langner and 
Armina Marshall 





LADY IN THE DARK 


by Moss Hart, Ira Gershwin 
and Kurt Weill 





RANDOM HOUSE PLAYS ARE $2. EACH 





John Gassner’s 
MASTERS OF THE DRAMA 
The complete story of the theatre 
and its creators. 804 pages, $3.75 





In The Modern Library: 


FIVE GREAT MODERN 
IRISH PLAYS 
Including The Playboy of the Western 
World, Juno and the Paycock, Riders 
to the Sea, Spreading the News, and 
Shadow and Substance. Introduction 

by George Jean Nathan. 


95 CENTS A COPY 


RANDOM HOUSE, 20 E. 57 ST., 


N.Y. 








a Ben Cutler 


AND HIS ORCHESTRA 
featuring 


VIRGINIA HAYS 


at the piano 


and a distinguished 
Continental show with 


KEITH CLARK... 
CAPPELLA & BEATRICE Dancers 
ROLLY ROLLS. 


Reservations: 


Rambow 
Room « 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


. -Mystifier 


- Comedian 


CIrele 5-9000 





| younger singers, dancers and comics on their 


lable to see Hal LeRoy or hear Sophie Tucker 
jand many other Broadway favorites. 
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FOR 
LUNCHEON COCKTAILS 
SUPPER 


DANCING 


DINNER 


54 East 55th Street 
PL 3-0760 EL 5~-9739 





}ment at both dinner and supper, with such 


| 
| Paul 





|Frank Case, the affable proprietor, around, 


land whatever screen stars happen to be in 
j town. 











FOQD THAT'S 
DIFFERENT 
Exotic Oriental Atmosphere 


LUNCHEON 65° 


Cocktail Bar 
and Lounge 





\Jack White’s Club 18 (18 W. 
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The Nightclub Beat 


WITH vaudeville gone, the ‘shows’ in the 
better hotels and night clubs are the first- 
line training grounds for the theatre. If you 
know where to go you can, from time to 
time, find such accomplished artists as Elsie 
Houston, Paul Draper, Bill Robinson, the 
Hartmanns, you can hear New York's best 
dance orchestras, and you can see the 


way to Broadway’s musicals. 


There is no mystery attached to the fame, 
success and popularity of Jack and Charlie's 
21 (21 E. 52). The show consists only of the 
guests — the stars of stage, screen and radio 
who gather there to fare excellently at 
luncheon, cocktails, dinner and after theatre. 


Far above the roar of the city on Rockefeller 
Center's 65th floor, are the lovely Rainbow 
Room and Grill. Both Sheila Barrett and 
John Hoysradt developed their particular 
type of satiric impressions in the Rainbow 
Room. Paul Draper made his New York 
supper club debut there. Beatrice Lillie, 
Vivienne Segal, Fred Keating and Elsie 
Houston have appeared in the Rainbow 
Room for long engagements. 


Against a background of crystal chandeliers 
and photo-murals at the Versailles (151 E. 
50) Bill Robinson goes into his dance twice 
nightly, and Peggy Fears sings in her own 
distinctive way. At other times you may be 


At the Coq Rouge (65 E. 56) Proprietor 
Frank Bonacchini presents ‘Starlit Hours’, 
a program which offers for a two-week en- 
gagement some singing starlet from one of 
the Broadway shows. Current offering 

the fifth — is Marguerite Benton of Panama 
Hattie. Best time to go is the dinner hour. 


The Persian Room at the Plaza can always 
be counted on for distinguished entertain- 


performers as Paul Draper, Jane Pickens, 
Haakon, the De Marcos and other 
headliners. 


Olga Baclanova is the singing star of the 
Algonquin Supper Club. Luncheon, either 
in the Rose Room or the Oak Room of this 
famous theatrical hostelry, is sure to find 


and almost sure to find theatrical luminaries 


The supper club comes to life when 
the last-act curtains at theatre have fallen. 


Some say that once you've been to a New 
York night club you've been to all, but 
Leon and Eddie’s (33 W. 52) is different 
from the others, and different from what it 
used to be. At present Betty Allen, who fol- 
lowed Ethel Merman in the title role of 
DuBarry Was a Lady when La Merman 
left it last summer, is headlining the revue. 


52) is a late 
spot. Pat Harrington and Frank Hyers, 
currently appearing in Panama Hattie, 
have for years headlined the floor show in 
their own mad fashion. 


Time marches backward at The Diamond 
Horseshoe (235 W. 46), the inspiration and 
triumph of Billy Rose. Rich and elegant, the 
club as well as the show bring the gay nine- 
ties back to life. 


Famous for onion soup and other French 
delicacies, Janet of France, who came from 
France to tour this country in vaudeville, 
sings nightly at the dinner hour and later 
presides at her nautical bar (237 W. 52). 
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Because you are “on the job” early 
and late you will find the conven- 
ience of Pare Vendome especially 
attractive. 


CONVENIENCE of location is a 
feature of Parc Vendome. It is 
from every place of 









“just a step” 
importance — theatres, sho 

tels, clubs and the Midtown Cela 
district. A home for active 

— at ‘Value” Rentals. 





Spacious 3-Room Suite 
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Extras at Parc Vendome 


Housekeeping or hotel service . . . large pr 
vate garden . . . swimming pool (free hours fer 
tenants) . . . lounging terrece . . . options © 
maid service .. . resteurent ..+ 
fine shops. Ges for cooking and refrigeration 


APARTMENTS OF 
land 3 ROOMS 


Some are Newly 
ond Favitiessly Fur- 


Qre x= 4 


Vendo 


57th STREET — suse West of 
Telephone: Circle 7-6990 


Wm. A. WHITE & SONS, 4 


Established 1868 





















































source. Write for catalog. 








protessional problems. Write for details. 


STAGE eSCREEN RADIO 


Practical training with “most prolific play produc- 
ing organization in America."’ Professional instruc- 
tion in acting, directing, teaching and technical. 
Experience before paying audiences in $650,000 the- 
atrical plant. Playhouse, now in 24th year, has 
developed more talent for screen than any other 


* SSION Intensive six weeks course in essentials of 
gamatic arts. Six units University of California credit. For admission, in RKO’s No, No, Nanette 
two years college work required. Course of particular value to One of the hundreds who 
teachers and directors. New inspiration and fresh viewpoint on have gone from the Play- 


PASADENA PLAYHOUSE sexes 


.CHARLES F. PRICKETT, General Manager 
93 SOUTH EL MOLINO AVENUE © PASADENA © CALIFORNIA 


GILMOR BROWN, Supervising Director... 








VICTOR MATURE 


house to successful ca 
reers, Victor Mature 




















RADIO-STAGE 
MOTION PICTURES 


7 professional and practical training has 
gained us 50 years of national recognition 
Instruction by large staff of recognized authori- 
ties in Radio Announcing « Acting - Directing - 
Writing « Stage Acting and Directing - Motion 
Picture Acting. Public stage performances pre- 
sented regularly by our students 









Diplomas and Degrees 
nven- 


cially 





FOR DESCRIPTIVE FOLDER WRITE 


COLUMBIA COLLEGE 
ef DRAMA and RADIO 


Dept. 20, Fine Arts Building, Michigan near 
Congress, Chicago, Illinois 
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-STAGE-SCREEN-RADIO. 


24 YEARS of STARMAKING § 
HUNT. ANNE BAXTER wih 

ohn Barrymore in “The Great § | 
Profile’ among those trained. 












JEFFREY LYNN, trained 
exclusively by The Irvine Stuctio 


ENROLLMENT NOW OPEN 
For WINTER SESSION 


DAY, EVENING & SHORT COURSES 

| Intensive Training, Moderate Tuition 

LE": * 

@ Personality thru motion 

pictures @ Voice recording @ Saturday 

children's school 

@ WEEKLY PUBLIC PRODUCTIONS 

7S; of last year’s class now engaged inthe professi 
Free Auditions. Career Comneal. Catalog. 


IRVINE STUDIO FORTHE 


15 West 67th St., New York EN. 2-3345 







































ODM 4 \ SCHOOL OF DRAMA 
MEMORIAL THEATRE 


MAURICE GNESIN, Ph. D., Head 
MARY AGNES DOYLE, Assistont Head 


ACTING 
PRODUCTION 
DESIGN 


Acetedited: Certificate and B.F. A. Degree 
Repertory Theatre for Advanced Students 
For information address: 
Lovise Dale Spoor, Registrar, Dept. TA 
GOODMAN MEMORIAL THEATRE, CHICAGO 


ople 
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FEAGIN SCHOO 
of DRAMATIC. AR 





26th Year 

ACTING #® DIRECTING ® 
TEACHING #® STAGECRAFT #8 | 
SPEECH #® RADIO # TELEVISION 
PUBLIC PERFORMANCES in 
Little Theatre, Rockefeller Center and 

BROADWAY THEATRE 

Day and Evening Classes 


Separate Children’s Department 








kT INSTITUTE OF CHICAGO 


New Term begins Feb. 3 


Radio City 


enon Se ee en a ee ee | 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 











“Way (eeinhardt- WORKSHOP 


is now accepting enrollments for spring 
term beginning February 17. 


After preliminary training, new students will 
have an opportunity to be presented in plays 
now being planned for Spring term, under the 
personal direction of Dr. Reinhardt. 


MAX REINHARDT WORKSHOP 


Wilshire at Fairfax % HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 


Rates and brochure on request 
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WESTERN 
RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY 


in cooperation with the 


CLEVELAND 
PLAY HOUSE 


OFFERS COURSES IN 


DRAMA 
THEATRE 


LEADING TO 


MASTER OF 
ARTS DEGREE 


ACTING 
DIRECTING 
STAGECRAFT 
PLAYWRITING 
STAGE SPEECH 
CHILDREN'S THEATRE 
THEATRICAL HISTORY 
PLAY HOUSE SEMINAR 
STAGE PRODUCTION 
CHORAL SPEAKING 


Practical training in acting and 
in production at the Play 
House and in the new Univer- 
sity Theatre. 





UNIVERSITY 
SUMMER SESSION 
JUNE 23—AUGUST 1 


BARN THEATRE 
SUMMER REPERTORY 











FOR INFORMATION ADDRESS 
BARCLAY LEATHEM 


The GRADUATE SCHOOL 
WESTERN RESERVE 
UNIVERSITY # IN 
CLEVELAND # OHIO 

































































































SDepartment of 


rama 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 


CARNEGIE INSTITUTE 
OF TECHNOLOGY 


A college course leading to the 
Batchelor of Fine Arts 


degree combining four years of 
intensive training in Acting, Pro- 
duction, and Playwriting; a broad 
cultural background in general 
studies; and practical experience 
in eight major productions in the 
Carnegie Theatre and sixteen 
studio productions, 


Summer Session 
JUNE 27 TO AUGUST 9 


Address Registrar for bulletin of 
Summer Session and for catalogue 
of the four-year college course. 


Carneaie 


INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY 
PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


























Editorially 
Basing 


To make every one of the twelve 
issues of THEATRE ARTS’ twenty- 
fifth anniversary forward-looking 


make the twelve issues so delightful, 
informing and important that no 
one will want to part with them. 

In March we have the 
and allied arts’ in all their variety: 
Morton Eustis’ ‘The Travels of a 
Script from Writing to Production’; 
Davidson Taylor’s ‘Good Radio’; 
Robert Edmond Jones’ ‘Toward a 
New Stage’; (which might be sub- 
titled ‘How the Designers Go For- 
ward from 1940’); Lewis Jacobs’ 
contribution from Hollywood, ‘On 
the Lot’, a study of Garson Kanin 
and Fritz Lang as they actually 
work, and so on. ‘Tributary Theatre 
Invention’ makes a feature in pic- 
tures — there is an extra supply of 
pictures in the March issue; Morde- 
cai Gorelik’s New Theatres for Old 
starts off the book reviews provoca- 
tively. 

Looking ahead of March, there are 
great things promised, from Paul 








SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
August 1-30, 1941 
NINTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 


a 
Theatre: 
Playwriting, Voice, Acting, Directing, 
Staging. 
Art: 


Drawing and Painting, Applied Art 
and Craft Work. 


Music: 
Beginners’ 
Piano. 


Handicrafts: 
Weaving, Design, Pottery. 


and Master Course in 


French: 
Qnd Experimental Oral French Summer 
School. 

& 


For prospectus apply to 
Donald Cameron 
Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberta, Canada 





Green to Miguel Covarrubias and 


Stokes to Herbert Kline (writing on 


work). In April (or perhaps May) 
far-ranging and beautifully illus- 
trated as usual in spite of what war 
has done to the world. In July the 











Tributary Theatre (for the eight- 
eenth time). 


rather than reminiscent is the project | 
the editors have in hand, also to) 


‘theatre | 


William Saroyan, from Garson Kanin | 
to Leopold Stokowski, from Sewell | 


the Steinbeck-Kline Mexican motion | 
picture at which they are now at | 


comes the Travel Issue, as full and | 


In August, a Picture | 


History of the past twenty-five years | 
in the American theatre (surprising | 


how full and how pictorial the record 
is). For September, a special issue on 
Motion Pictures that promises to be 
as far ahead of the last Motion Pic- 
ture Issue (in 1929) as the motion 
pictures themselves have gone in 
that time. Throughout the year, 
there will be Ashley Dukes’ vivid 


account of the European theatre, and | 


George Beiswanger’s series on twen- 
ty-five years of American play- | 
writing, acting, design. And so on: 
with Broadway and Hollywood regu- 
larly in review, and London when 
her theatre doors reopen. With the 
Tributary Theatre, news, books, in 
each issue; and the year’s usual 
addition to THEATRE ARTS over 
five thousand illustrations. 
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Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHP 


Seattle. Washington 






*Complete curriculum in field of 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
*Theatre library of more than 13,000 
*Famous Showboat and Penthouse 

erating every week of the year. 






*Marionette productions and radio 












*Stafl of twelve, including John Ashby 
Donal Harrington, Michael Fe 
— Robert Gray, Alanson PD 
























































*q amen opportunities for training Inc 

perience in all phases of the theatre, Eli 

Summer Terms: vet 

June 18 to July 18; July 21 te A Fo 

For further information, address On 

Guenn Hucaes, Executive Director, p Fe 

or Drama, Universtry oF W asHincton, § 13: 
School of Drama 

UNIVERSITY OF OKLAHOMH 

offers courses T 

in Dramatic Arts and Radig j 

leading t 

dies Thi 

B.A. in Drama the 

: Cri 

M.A. in Drama in 

« Lif 


For information address: 


RUPEL J. JONES, Director, School of D 
University of Oklahoma, Norman, Ok 








RICE rset 
ENTERPRISES 


Martha's Vineyard Island, 
June, July, August 30th 


1. PROFESSIONAL THEATRE 
a. Second oldest Summer Theatre in 
States. 
b. Acting opportunities for qualifying st 
2. PREPARATION FOR THE THEATH 
Theatre Workshop 


or CO 


Sams, 


TE 


Voice, Dancing, Interpretation, 
Acting. 
Weekly program including plays, scene 
radio feature 
The Bandbox Theatre (Intimate Pe 
for advanced people.) 
Radio (Voice adjustment, Broadcasting, NO) 
nouncing.) 


3. SPECIALIZED COURSE FOR 


Winter address (Mr.) Phidelah Rice 
286T Clark Road, Brookline, Mas. 























Alviene =: STOCK 


(46th Year.) Acting, Teaching, 
Speech Arts, Playwriting, 
Building, Music 


DRAMA . DANCE .« ¢ 


Career courses cover Stage — Se 
| —Television—and Stock Theatre 
| Six appearances in each play 
Alviene students have the advantage of 

prominent roles by interested talent 


Many Alviene Graduates Now 
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For Catalog apply: Secretary Mi i 
66 West 85 St, New York GHTE ye 
































essential books 
me the drama library 











© ONE ACTS FOR CONTESTS ®@ 



















Maxwell 
Anderson's 


ELEVEN 
VERSE 
A PLAYS 


Feast of Ortolans and Second Overture. 


1324 pages. $3.75 


Included in this handsome book are 
Elizabeth the Queen, High Tor, W inter- 
vet, Key Largo, Mary of Scotland, Valley 
Forge, The Wingless Victory, Night 
Over Taos, The Masque of Kings, The 





















































SERIOUS COMEDIES 


Second Overture. Maxwell An- Summer Comes to the Diamond O. Robert 
derson. Poetic drama of Russian Finch and Betty Smith. Amusing colorful ranch 
Revolution. 10 men, 7 women. play. 8 men. Books, 35c. Fee $5. 

Books, 35c. Fee $5. No, Not the Russians! Osmond Molarsky. 
lle. Eugene O'Neill. Gripping  Farcical satire on how the press may affect its 
drama of the sea. 5 men, 1 woman. readers. 3 men, 3 women. Books, 35c. Fee 
Books, 35c. Fee $5. $5. 

Where the Cross Is Made. Eugene Dots and Dashes. Gordon Alderman. Ro- 
O'Neill. An old captain is mance in a bus terminal. 3 men, 3 women. 
haunted by 4 past crime. 6 men, 1 Books, 35c. Fee $5. 

woman. Books, 35c. Fee $5. You're Fired. Allan Rieser. To avoid marrying 
The Necklace Ils Mine. Agnes aa girl whom he dislikes, 4 young man tries to 
Emelie Peterson. A play of un- be fired. 2 men, 2 women. Books, 35c. Fee 
usual suspense. 5 women. Books, $5. 

35c. Fee $5. Boy Meets Family. Allan Rieser. A Democrat 
Western Night. Betty Smith and becomes a Republican for one evening to 
Robert Finch. A strikingly moving _ impress his fiancee’s father. 3 men, 4 women. 
play. 6 men. Books, 35c. Fee $5. Books, 30c. Fee $5. 





Popular Three Acts 




























































William Margin for Error Swing Fever What a Life Suspect 
. Saroyan's 
THREE 1940-1941 catalogue 
adio One acts for and Stage Practice 
PLAYS all groups magezine free upon 
Three of the finest plays of our time by request 
the Pulitzer Prize and N. Y. Drama 
Critics Circle Award winner. My Heart's 
in the Highlands, The Time of Your 
Life, and Love's Old Sweet Song. $3.00 DRAMATISTS PLAY SERVICE, INC. 
HARCOURT, BRACE & COMPANY 6 East 39th Street New York, N. Y. 
383 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 
of 
Oklahom. — aoe : s 
¥ —— 
13 NON-ROYALTY ACTORS Sound Effect Records 
REDE vc) sSCOONE-ACT PLAYS ACTRESSES RECORDED SOUND EFFECTS 
HOC \ }) . PROFESSIONAL — AMATEUR for EVERY PURPOSE 
oY BOOK of one-act plays Linguaphone Institute presents the most varied and EVERY NEED 
S ap thet are assured box office study and practice material on phonograph ‘ 
land ror , < one a a records in NGLISH DR From a Cat's Meow to a Lion's Roar 
, tual production ust the 
Ope ES ha SHAKESPEARE | ++ «ee 
, or costuming e . ws 
is Englich ond Americen Authentic! Realistic! 
ng studeme 52s, Carsons — DIALECTS 
rMeaT™ §6TESTED ONE-ACT PLAYS FOREIGN LANGUAGES all from life 
Dire hice $090 Send for FREE Catalogues . ‘ 
. soo ° Enstich Speech” — “Foreign Lengueges Thomas J. Valentino 
te Pas Send for free descriptive folder “T™ LINGUAPHONE INSTITUTE |] | [| 1000 skoADway NEW YORK CITY 
icastinn ® NOBLE AND NOBLE, Publishers, Inc. 23 R.C.A. Building New York City Circle 6-4675 
100 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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CENERY 


INC. 


COORDINATES AND ASSEMBLES ALL ELEMENTS OF PRODUCTION 


A PRODUCTION AND BUYING SERVICE 
FOR THE TRIBUTARY THEATRE 


On 


4 eet: 
| | | 

| PATTERN | W : | MAKELIE 

| — — 


Write for Catalogue 1430 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Quoting from 

Mrs. Coniff advises, “Hunting for a beter 
figure ends happily with foundations by 
Maiden Form because—as | often tell my 
girls— Maiden Form provides a perfect an- 
swer to every figure-problem.” 


Take your cue from the experienced Ward- 
robe Mistress who plays such an important 
part in glamorizing the girls for so many of 
George Abbott's smart shows. Let Maiden 
Form’s individualized brassieres, girdles and 
*“Once-Overs” help you, too. in your hunt 
for better figure-lines! 


<x 
Ys 2 *”Inter-Lude” brassiere with adjust- 
\ * able back and adjustable shoulder 
straps fits to a fraction of an inch and 
ives lovely classic rounded lines— 
$100and$1 50; shownwith*Curtsy” 
ntie girdle No 
No. 1303) $1.00. 


\ « 


ft 
rh 


two-way-stretch 
.1323 (regular gird 


| 


*°Once-Over” with *Allegro” 
brassiere top for smart “‘outlift” 
as well as “uplift,” lengthened 
panes ew ome a aoe 
smooth piece—$5. 

Send for free Foundation Style 
Booklet TA: Maiden Form Bras- 
siere Co. Inc., New York, N. Y. 


/ Tore 6 0 Wltritley, 
A Biory Type f Fog” 


LEADING STORES 


“ 


| Viciilen\ Foun 


~~ 


All 


Contributors e 


JOHN MASON BROWN graduated from 
Harvard to the staff of THEATRE ARTS 
where he was drama critic and dynamic 
assistant editor from 1924 to 1928, and 
has since been critic for the New York 
Post. His profound knowledge of the 
theatre combined with his keen and en- 
thusiastic devotion to it have won for him 
a unique position both as a writer and a 
lecturer. Among his recent books are 
Upstage, The Art of Playgoing, Broadway 
in Review. 


ASHLEY DUKES, since 1924 English 
editor of THEATRE ARTS, is a man of the 
theatre in every sense of the word. Play- 
wright, drama critic, poet, translator, he 
has been in recent years a producer as 
well, building a poet’s theatre in his own 
playhouse, the Mercury. His play, The 
Man with a Load of Mischief, has been 
produced all over the world. Among his 
many books are The Youngest Drama, The 
World to Play With. He is now writing 
what is in essence a vivid first-hand his- 
tory of the recent European theatre. 


ROBERT EMMET SHERWOOD com- 
bines creative activity as a playwright 
with the responsibilities of leadership in 
his profession. He was President of the 
Dramatists’ Guild in 1939 and is now | 
President of the American National Thea- 
tre and Academy. He won the Pulitzer 
Prize twice, has written many successful | 
comedies such as The Road to Rome, Re- 
union in Vienna, Idiot’s Delight, and sev- 
eral outstanding plays that express his 
passionate belief in democracy and free- 
dom, notably 4be Lincoln in [illinois and 
the current There Shall Be No Night. 








ROBERT EDMOND JONES is one of 

the small band of artists, designers and 

men of vision who brought visual beauty 

and excitement into the American theatre. 

He achieved spectacular success in such 

historic collaborations as that with Barry- 

|}more and Hopkins in Redemption, The 
| Fest, Richard III, Hamlet; with O'Neill | 
| and Macgowan in Fashion, Love for Love, 

| The Great God Brown. Among his many 

| other memorable productions are Mourn- 

| ing Becomes Electra, The Green Bay Tree, 
| The Green Pastures. 


| VALENTINA, after a thorough training 
in art and in the theatre in her native 
Russia, has become one of America’s most 
imaginative and individual designers of 
costumes on and off the stage. An early 
hit were her costumes for Come of Age 
with Judith Anderson. She has designed 
for Katharine Cornell, Norma Shearer, 
Katharine Hepburn, Lillian Gish, Lynn 
Fontanne, Rosa Ponselle, Gladys Swarth- 





out and many more. 
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STAR - SPAN 
BANNER |)} 


COSTUME FABR | 


@ Every Broadway Prox 
features fabrics by Dazian 
the super 
largest collect 


advantage of 
the 
costume and stage materia 


aelale Ms 


Write for free booklet 
‘What Car 
Do For Show 


Costumes 


Your 


ESTABLISHED 1842 
142 WEST 44th STREET © NEW 
*Reg. App. For BRyant 9 








——GOTHIC 
SCENIC COL 


Are used by: 

The Metropolitan Opera House 

Shubert Productions 

Radio City Music Hall 

a ach — ys Ye 
ynn's “Boys & Girls 

There Shall Be No Night 

Louisiana Purchase 

Panama Hattie 


Du Barry Was a Lady 


and 
The Major Colleges, Little Theatres, and 
Studios Throughout the Country. 


GOTHIC COLOR CO.,! 
146 West 17th Street, New York City 

Gothic Colors may be purchased through TPS, 
Complete line of scenic artists’ supplies 

ee CAtalog and Color Chart on Request cam 








Costume Rent 


Special Rates for 
Schools and Colleges 


Send list of requirements or name of pr 

for estimate. Measurement blanks and 

plot charts on request. Stock on hand, 1 
costumes of every description. 


Eaves 
Costume Co.. I 


Eaves Building 





151 W. 46th St. New 









































ROVINCETOWN 
THEATRE 


Studio of Drama 
Director, REGINALD GOODE 


4aty ACTING 


Act by 
Where the Untalented Are Rejected 


Reginald Goode Theatre 


Clinton Hollow, New York 


(Two Hours from Broadway ) 


EIGHTH SEASON SUMMER STOCK 


15 Weeks—15 Plays 
June 2—Sept. 15 


The only theatre in America where a 
Broadway success is produced every 
week with all the leading parts played 
by STUDENTS. Unique opportunity 
for acquiring practical acting experience 
under Professional Direction. 









Sponsored by Leading Producers 




















FOR BOOKLET WRITE 


| Registrar, Reginald Goode Theatre 


SALT POINT, NEW YORK 





( Mailing Address ) 
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See for 
Y ourself 


Plays with and without music now in 
New York, and some to look forward to, 
with a list of those that have closed since 
the last recording. (Date of opening ap- 
pears in parentheses after the title.) 

Plays reviewed in this issue are 





| marked*. 


| 
| 
| 

















UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN 


DEPARTMENT OF SPEECH 
1941 SUMMER SESSION 
June 30 — eight weeks — August 22 
THEATRE OFFERINGS 


ovr Faculty: 
Cleribel Baird, Evelyn Cohen, Alexander 
Wyckoff, and visiting directors to be announced 
@ Regular Staff: 
rederic ©. Crandall, William P. Halstead 


Emma Hirsch, Robert Mellencamp, Valentine 
B. Windt 
MICHIGAN REPERTORY PLAYERS 
Valentine B. Windt, Director 
Thirteenth Season 
Seven full length plays — Other laboratory 


productions 
OTHER OFFERINGS 
Public Speaking Debste Interpretation — 
Redio — Speech Correction — Dramatics 


Address G. E. Densmore, Chairman 
Department of Speech 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan 























Division of Drama 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 
Seattle, Washington 


“Complete curriculum in field of drama leading 
to B.A. and M.A. degrees. 
“Theatre library of more than 13,000 volumes. 


. . ° 
Famous Showboat and Penthouse Theatres op- 
erating every week of the year. 


*Marionette productions and radio programs. 


*Stafl of twelve, including John Ashby Conway, 
Donal Harrington, Michael Ferrall, James 
— Robert Gray, Alanson Davis, Ted 


“Unsurpassed opportunities for training and ex- 
perience in ali phases of the theatre. 


Summer Terms: 
June 18 to July 18; July 21 to August 20 


ome 
For further information, address 

GLENN Hucues, Executive Dinector, Division 

or Drama, University or WASHINGTON, SEATTLE 











| 
nignant presence. 
| 


| IT HAPPENS ON 


ON THE BOARDS 
JOHNNY BELINDA (Sept. 18) Elmer 


Harris’ rural drama involving a deaf-mute, 
redeemed by Helen Craig's silent but 
glowing performance. 


| BOYS AND GIRLS TOGETHER (Od. 7) 


Ed Wynn, more the Perfect Fool than 
ever, is producer, star, fun-maker and 
master of ceremonies of a mediocre show 
made hilarious by his continuous, be- 


ICE (Oct. 10) Hedi 
Stenuf, Skippy Baxter, the Caley Sisters, 
LeVerne, flash brilliantly in a super- 
production combining ballet and exhibi- 
tion skating. Ice-choreography by Cather- 
ine Littlefield on a huge stage designed by 
Norman Bel Geddes. Joe Cook injects 
some original gadgets. 


CHARLEY’S AUNT (Oct. 17) celebrates a 
48th birthday with a giddy and spirited 
revival directed by Joshua Logan, with 
José Ferrer in high fettle playing the lead. 


GEORGE WASHINGTON SLEPT HERE 
(Oct. 18) Ernest Truex and Jean Dixon 
put their talents into full use to make 
this year’s Kaufman and Hart comedy, 
about city folk in a country house, enter- 
tainment. 


CABIN IN THE SKY (Oct. 25) Ethel 
Waters turns a musical fantasy into a 
minor miracle of warmth, gaiety and high 
spirits. She is aided and abetted by 
Katherine Dunham and her dancers, the 
Johnson singers, and an outstanding all- 


chine to Vernon Duke's music. 


PANAMA HATTIE (Oct. 30) finds Ethel 
Merman zestful and debonair in a gay 
Cole Porter score with cheerfully raucous 
interludes by Rags Ragland, dances by 
Robert Alton, décor and costumes by 
Raoul Péne Du Bois —all under B. G. 
De Sylva’s magic wand. 


TWELFTH NIGHT (Nov. 79) Helen Hayes 
and Maurice Evans directed by Margaret 
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Negro cast. Staged by George Balan- | 


| “The most riotously hilarious comedy of the 
season. —WATTS, Herald Tribune. 


Howard Lindsay & Russel Crouse present 


ARSENIC au OLD LACE 


A New Comedy by Joseph Kesselring 


with Boris Karlof, Allyn Joslyn, 
Josephine Hull, Jean Adair, John Alexander 


a 
FULTON Theatre, W. 46th St. Cl. 66-6380. Evgs., 8:40 
Matinees, Wed. & Set, 2:40 * (Mall Orders Giled 








THE CAPE THEATRE 
Cape May, New Jersey 
Opens June 21, 1941 3rd Season 


An Apprentice Group is Associated 
with the Professional Company 
Courses in Various Theetre Arts 
Opportunity to ect in Apprentice and Professional 
Productions before Talent Scouts, Producers, 
Agents, Public 
A Summer at a Famous Seaside Resort 
Beach Playground at Our Door 
T. C. Upham, Gen. Dir 
Address 
THE CAPE THEATRE 


or 


Cape May, WN. J. 


507 Fifth Avenue New York City 











SCHOOL OF 
FINE ARTS 


BANFF 


FRENCH SUMMER SCHOOL 
August 1-30, 1941 
NINTH YEAR OF FINE ARTS 
IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES 





Theatre — Art — Music — Handicrafts 
Qnd Experiments! Orel French Summer School 





For prospectus apply to 
Donald Cameron 
Director, Extension Department 
UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 
Edmonton, Alberts, Canede 











THE BENNINGTON 
SCHOOL OF THE ARTS 


Dance Drama Music 
Theatre Design 


INCORPORATING THE BENNINGTON 
SCHOOL OF THE DANCE 


At Bennington College, Bennington, Vermont 
announces 
EIGHTH SEASON 
July 5— August 16, 1941 
For Information address 
MARY J. SHELLY, Administrative Director 
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oe Rane 
“e** | LIKE IT." — Mantle, News 
** Brisk Comedy — excitement and suspense.’ — PM 


“Ingratiating and suspenseful.” —- Coleman, Mirror 


ALFRED de LIAGRE, Jr., presents 


Mr. AND Mrs, NORTH 


By Owen Davis from the Lockridge Stories 
with PEGGY CONKLIN & ALBERT HACKETT 
° 


BELASCO, 44 St., E. of B'way., BR.9-2067 
Evgs. 8:40, $3.30 to 55¢. Mats. Wed. & Sat. 








MANHATTAN 
Theatre Colony 


Ogunquit, Maine 
THE PLACE TO GO TO GET STARTED 
On In At the 
BROADWAY HOLLYWOOD MICROPHONE 
Fifteenth Season Ten Weeks 
JULY and AUGUST 
2 THEATRES OPERATING NIGHTLY 
COLONY THEATRE 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 


A JUNIOR MEMBERSHIP IS YOUR BEST BET 








Tar Cotony Tueartnre is devoted entirely to the 
work of the Junior Members of the Colony who 
want training, experience or work-out in the tech- 
nique of the Stace, Screen and Rapio. Junior 
Members appear every week in complete produc- 
tions of Modern and classic plays. The CoLony 
Taeatre has a professional staff and a well- 
known Broadway Director. If, in these appear- 
ances, Junior Members manifest sufficient talent 
and training, they are invited to play with the 
famous Professional Acting Company at the 


7 7 7 ~J » 
OGUNQUIT PLAYHOUSE 
where, annually, a season of New York successes 
is presented with the best acting talent of the 
American theatre. Some of the famous artists 
who have appeared at the OcuNourt PLaynouse 
are: 

MAUDE ADAMS GRACE GEORGE 

ETHEL BARRYMORE LAURETTE TAYLOR 

MARGARET ANGLIN FRANCES STARR 

CORNELIA OTIS SKINNER EDWARD EVERETT HORTON 

RUTH GORDON FLORENCE REED 

MADGE EVANS DOUGLASS MONTGOMERY 

MARGALO GILLMORE GLENDA FARRELL 

TULLIO CARMINATI CLIFTON WEBB 

ARTHUR TREACHER VILMA & BUDDY EBSEN 

LANNY ROSS SINCLAIR LEWIS 

A Plan of the work of the Junior Group at the 
Colony may be obtained from 


MRS. WALTER HARTWIG, Gen. Dir. 
254 West 54th Street New York, N. Y. 
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VIVIER 


PLAYHOUSE 
and 


\TRE SCHOO] 


12th Season 
PWO "THEATRES 
PON STIEFEL, Direct 


‘ill 


@ Students have Theatre and Junior Stock Com- 
pany, also play with professional pany. 


@ Guest Stars: Katharine Hepburn, Henry Hull, 
Glenda Farrell, Madge Evans, Elissa Landi, etc. 


WRITE FOR BOOKLET 
MILTON STIEFEL, IVORYTON, CONN. 














See for Yourself continued 
Webster in a pleasing and decorative 
masque designed by Stewart Chaney for 
Shakespeare's comedy. 


THE CORN IS GREEN (Nov. 26) by 
Emlyn Williams tells of a Welsh boy’s 
education in terms of a gay and moving 
drama. Ethel Barrymore wins honors in a 
role demanding depth and sincerity, sup- 
ported by Richard Waring. Directed and 
produced by Herman Shumlin. 


| OLD ACQUAINTANCE (Dec. 23) provides 
Jane Cowl and Peggy Wood with an op- 
portunity to display their brilliant gifts 
in a witty comedy of modern manners by 
John Van Druten directed by Auriol Lee 
and produced by Dwight Deere Wiman. 


PAL JOEY (Dec. 25) raffish goings-on of the 
fabulous John O'Hara hoofer turned into 
an unusual musical show by the combined 
efforts of George Abbott, Rodgers and 

| Hart, Jo Mielziner and Robert Alton. 
| Gene Kelly excellent as the agile and 
amorous Joey. 


MY SISTER EILEEN (Dec. 26) beguiling 
and hilarious comedy set in the Greenwich 
Village basement ‘studio’ of the sisters 
whose adventures were originally recorded 
by Ruth McKenney. George Kaufman 
spins the Chodorov and Fields script to 
success, with Shirley Booth in high fettle. 


*MEET THE PEOPLE (Dec. 25) topical 
revue from Los Angeles staged and pro- 
duced by the Hollywood Theatre Alliance. 


*FLIGHT TO THE WEST (Dec. 30) by 
Elmer Rice, with Betty Field and Arnold 
Moss in the cast. Scenery, Jo Mielziner; 
staging, Elmer Rice. Producer, Play- 
wrights’ Company. 


*ARSENIC AND OLD LACE (Jan. 10) by 
Joseph O. Kesselring, with Boris Karloff, 
Allyn Joslyn, Josephine Hull and Jean 
Adair. Directed by Bretaigne Windust, 
with Raymond Sovey set. Producers: 
Howard Lindsay and Russel M. Crouse. 


*MR. AND MRS. NORTH (Jan. 12) Owen 
Davis dramatization of Richard and 
Frances Lockridge story. With Peggy 
Conklin and Albert Hackett. Staged and 
produced by Alfred de Liagre, Jr. 


| *LADY IN THE DARK (Jan. 23) Moss 
Hart, Kurt Weill, Ira Gershwin musical 
play with Gertrude Lawrence. Staged by 
Moss Hart and Hassard Short. Producer, 
Sam H. Harris. 


CRAZY WITH THE HEAT (Jan. 30) re- 
vised Willie Howard and Luella Gear 
revue. Scenery, Albert Johnson; staging, 
Edward Clarke Lilley; Catherine Little- 
field dances. Producers, Kurt Kasznar and 
Ed Sullivan. 


TANYARD STREET (Fed. 3) by Louis 
D’Alton, with Barry Fitzgerald, Margo, 
and Arthur Shields, also director. Pro- 
duced by Jack Kirkland. 


LIBERTY JONES (Feb. 4) spectacle play 
by Philip Barry with incidental music by 
Paul Bowles, décor by Raoul Péne Du 
Bois, choreography by Lew Christensen. 
Nancy Coleman and John Beal in the 
cast. Producer, Theatre Guild. 


BOUDOIR (Feb. 7) written and staged by 
Jacques Deval, with Helen Twelvetrees, 
Taylor Holmes and Else Argal in the cast. 
Scenery, Raymond Sovey; producer, 
Jacques Chambrun. 


POPSY (Feb. 10) by Frederick Herendeen, 
with Al Shean. Scenery, Tom Adrian 
Cracraft; staging, Rowland G. Edwards. 
Producers: Ted Hammerstein, Denis 
DuFor and Hugh Skelly. 


When writing to advertisers please mention THEATRE ARTS 


OUT OF THE FRYING PAN (Feb. 11) by 


Francis Swann. Staged by Al 
Kirkland, co-producer with William Rog. 


ers Deering. 


— and Looking Backward 


LOUISIANA PURCHASE (May 28) with 
Victor Moore in top form, William 
going strong, Vera Zorina at her 
graceful, De Sylva and Ryskind’s sho 
to Irving Berlin music riots ha 
through a sufficiently fictitious New 
leans. 


SEPARATE ROOMS (Mar. 23) Alan Ding 
hart in a four-authored farce import 
from Hollywood. 


LIFE WITH FATHER (Nov. 8, 1999 
Clarence Day's beguiling book turn 
into warm and hilarious comedy by Rugg 
Crouse and Howard Lindsay who agg 
Father to Dorothy Stickney’s Vinnie. 


THE MAN WHO CAME TO DINNgR 
(Oct. 16, 1939) Kaufman and Har 
excoriating take-off on Alexander Wogh 
cott, as performed by Monty W 
supported by a giddy cast, provides, 
riotous evening in the theatre. 

NEW HELLZAPOPPIN (Sept. 26, 1938 
1940 version of Olsen and Johnson) 
rowdy revue with stooge accompaniment 

TOBACCO ROAD (Dec. 4, 1033) sordid 
details of life among Georgia cracker 
now in seventh year. 


CLOSED 


*THE LADY WHO CAME TO STAY (Jan. 2-4) 
FIRST STOP TO HEAVEN (Jan. 4-11) 
*NIGHT OF LOVE (Jan. 6—11) 

*THE FLYING GERARDOS (Dec. 29—Jan., 18) 
*NO FOR AN ANSWER (Jan. 4, 11, 18) 
*EIGHT O'CLOCK TUESDAY (Jan. 5~—18) 
HOLD ON TO YOUR HATS (Sept. 11—Feb, 1) 


*THE CREAM IN THE WELL (Jan. 23—Feb. 8) 


LOOKING FORWARD 


CLAUDIA, dramatized and staged by Ros 
Franken from her own Claudia stories. 
Scenery by Donald Oenslager. Producer, 
John Golden. 


THE MECHANICAL HEART, by S. 
Behrman, with Ina Claire and Philip 
Merivale. Staged by Herman Shumiia 
Producer, Playwrights Company. 

SONG BEFORE BREAKFAST, adapted 
from Claude André Puget’s Les Jou 
Heureux by Zoe Akins. Staging, Monty 
Woolley. Producer, E. Ray Goetz. 


THE DOCTOR’S DILEMMA, Katharine 
Cornell revival, with scenery by Donald 


Oenslager and costumes by Motley 
Staging, Guthrie McClintic. Producer, 
Katharine Cornell. 
FIVE ALARM WALTZ, by Lucille & 


Prumbs, with Elia Kazan in the cast and 
Harry Horner sets. Staging, Robert Lewis 
Producer, Everett Wile. 


CLASH BY NIGHT, by Clifford Odets, 
with Sylvia Sidney, Luther Adler 4 
Lee J. Cobb. Scenery, Boris Aronson; 
staging, Lee Strasberg. Producer, Group 
Theatre. 
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